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ANNE € A V E. 



CHAPTER I. 



Let those who have been tortured by news, 
true or false, respecting the one being dearest 
to them, picture to themselves the rage of 
jealousy, the torment of conjecture, the heart- 
sick disbelief in all things true, or honourable, 
or unselfish, that rushed in upon Anne's mind 
and overwhelmed her whole soul. 

After listening to Gomazzio's tale, Marie 
de Villiers was in her thoughts ; she must be 
the beautiful woman of the opera box, al- 
though the doctor had concealed her name. 
Robert then loved this French heiress. Well, 
in birth she was more his equal than herself; 
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and her heart seemed broken, and, in the 
words of Scripture, Anne could have ex- 
claimed, " And I, whither shall I go ?" 

She hid her face on the pillow of El sie's 
bed and sighed one long deep sigh, that 
seemed to pierce through her like a sword. 
She did not weep, tears were far from 
her eyes, they felt burning. " And now 
the business of my life must be to forget him, 
to forget Robert 1" She could have laughed 
at the thought in bitterest, deadliest scorn. 
" Why, he was the life of my life, the being 
of my being, the soul of my soul I Never, 
never for one single instant was he absent 
from my waking thoughts. Always, when 
alone, would I murmur to myself the words 
he had spoken, whether to me or to others, in 
my presence. Every look, every gesture, 
was treasured in my mind, to be, as it were, 
perused and re-perused in my moments of 
freedom." Oh, that first love of youth is a 
terrible thing, a great reality, a mad idolatrous 
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suffering or happiness as the case may be. 
Anne suffered. Heaven had pity on her that 
night, and sent her comfort and reassurance, 
and pure, brief, delicious joy. 

The outer bell rang sharply ; Anne raised 
her head to listen who was coming to disturb 
her thoughts. Mrs. Aubrey and Sophy were 
gone to the opera. It was about half-past 
nine o'clock ; the door opened, and presently 
she heard a man's firm tread in the passage, 
and then in the little boudoir, and then in 
Mrs. Aubrey's chamber, and then the handle 
of the door turned, and there entered, — Go- 
mazzio again ? no, — Robert, with the kind, 
bright smile she had not seen upon his lip 
since the days of the past summer at Yanly 
Manor. He advanced towards Elsie, and 
Anne signed to him that she slept ; so he sat 
down on the other side of the bed to the one 
on which she had been leaning. He offered 
her his hand, and when her damp, trembling 
fingers were once clasped in his own, he would 
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4 ANNE CAVE. 

not suffer her to draw them away. So, there 
were their hands clasped across the pillow of 
Elsie's bed, and they sat silent for a few mo- 
ments, with the form of the sleeping child be- 
tween them, like a pure cherub, hallowing 
ihe chamber with her presence. At last 
he spoke : 

"Are you vexed with me? Have you 
thought me cold and strange ?" 

'' Oh, yes, Eobert.'' 

" Yes, but there is a reason," interrupted 
Eobert- 

" There is, as you say, a reason." 

'^ Many reasons, my anxieties are terrible. 
I have heard, from my father — he writes me 
word that his health is failing, that he is 
sinking gradually into his grave. It is a fear- 
ful thing that all his children should desert 
him in his old age. He says Charles Higham 
is his greatest friend. Anne, if he should die 
now," Eobert's lip trembled and he turned 
away his facej; " my heart is oppressed be- 
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sides," he went on," with another dread which 
I dare not communicate to j'ou. Not that I 
disbelieve in your strength of mind, your 
faith, or your love, but because I hesitate to 
give my thoughts words." 

Again he paused and Anne continued 
silent, " You have thought me strange and 
cold," he went on presently. " Anne, I 
am to you unchanged. I solemnly swear 
by all that is most sacred, that you are as 
dear or dearer to me than you ever were, and I 
long eagerly for the time when I shall call 
you wife, and clasp you in my arms my own, 
and mine alone." 

"And Marie de Villiers," exclaimed 
Anne. 

Eobert turned towards her with a puzzled 
look, and a queer, uncertain smile on his 
lip. 

" Marie de What's-her-name ?" 

" De Villiers. Now, Eobert, don't pretend. 
That beautiful girl, whom you escorted to 
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the Hotel de Cluny. That French heiress, 
whose family you said was so good on both 
sides/' 

" Well, what of her T 

" Is she not lovely ? Is she not rich ? Is 
she not above all of high birth ? Eobert, do 
you not love that lady f 

" No ; she is an affected, pretentious, for- 
ward creature, whom if I troubled myself 
about, I should soon dislike and despise, in- 
stead of loving. As it is, she never crosses 
my mind, unless you mention her name — 
pray do so no more. It is absurd to be jea- 
lous because I escorted her over the Hotel de 
Cluny. I hope you are not jealous, Anne, I 
don't like jealousy in anybody, it makes people 
fretful, suspicious, and unhappy. ' Trifles, 
light as air, are to the jealous, confirmation 
strong as proofs of Holy Writ.' " 

Instantly all Gomazzio's tale appeared to 
Anne in a new and absurd light. She saw the 
Italian prejudiced, prying, mistaken, probably 
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trumping up an outrageous tale from some 
such slight occurrence as Kobert's having 
casually looked at a fair-haired lady at the 
opera. She wondered at her own folly in 
having given credence to such a tale. With 
the impetuosity of her nature, words rose to 
her lips. 

" Robert, I trust you with my whole heart. 
I love you ; I worship you ; I would die for 
you.'' 

He covered the hand he held with his dis- 
engaged one, he bent his head over it. 

"It is sweet," he murmured, "to be thus 
loved, through evil report and good report — 
thank God for this one sweet drop in a cup of 
untold sorrows I" 

"Why untold, Robert? Let me share 
them — wild surmises have already crossed 
my mind. I all but guess your dreadful 
secret." 

He turned to Anne a face on which was 
stamped for the time the pallor of death. 
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" You guess?" he whispered, " what ?" 

" You are not the lawful heir to the Yanly 
property. You are not Mr. Harvey Aubrey's 
son." 

Again the colour flooded the cheek, and a 
bright gleaming in the eye told Anne she had 
guessed wrongly. 

** I am his lawful son and lawful heir, so 
help me Heaven !" 

• " Then there can be nothing to dread — ^you 
have done no wrong, no crime." 

" Do you think me like a Lara, like a 
Csesar," he asked with a smile of mockery, 
" I often think I have all the ingredients for 
the manufacture of some such equivocal gen- 
tleman. 

** * Mark how that lone and blighted bosom sears 
The scathing thought of execrated years. 
Behold — but who hath seen or who shall see 
Man as himself, the secret spirit free. 
Feared, shunned, belied, ere youth had lost its force. 
He hated man too much to feel remorse, 
Lone, wild and strange, he stood alike exempt 
From all affection and from all contempt.' " 
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" Is not that my case ?" 

Here Elsie opened her eyes, and perceiving 
Eobert, sprang up to embrace him, 

" Are you repeating poetry, Eobert ?** 

" Yes, dear one, but not such poetry as you 
would understand. I wrote some ugly rhymes 
the other day which you may read if you 
like," and he drew from his pocket a long 
paper, on which was scrawled some rhymes, 
in a careless, blotted hand- writing. "No- 
body could possibly read this but myself,'* 
said Robert, so he read aloud the following 
lines, entitled 



THE KNIGHT OF THE WOLD. 



A castle grim, with a gloomy keep, 
And a drawbridge over its black moat deep 
Stood frowning over the Wold. 

No garden fair, no wild wood green. 
Nor blushing flowers, nor vines were seen, 
To blossom on the Wold. 
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Bleak, dark, and bare its stretched away 
For miles on miles its surface grey, 
The barren, trackless Wold. 



Within the frowning castle dwelt 
Sir Robert, Lord of Indenfelt, 
And he was Knight of the Wold. 

Fierce tales of wrong, and midnight guilt, 
Of plunder, and of life blood spilt 
Were breathed of the Knight of the Wold. 

Sir Robert was tall and strong of limb, 
These tales were mocked and scorned of him, 
The scornful Knight of the Wold. 

His coal black hair, curled close and thick 
He wore much hair on his upper lip, 
This grim dark Knight of the Wold. 

His serving men were fierce and few. 
And to their master firmly true, 
The fearful Knight of the Wold. 

Once on a brilliant summer day, 
Sir Robert rode into a city gay, 
Sir Robert, the Knight of the Wold. 

He rode a charger, black as night. 
And in black armour, all bedight. 
Appeared the Knight of the Wold. 

The Burghers stared, the children cried, 
And to their mothers swiftly hied ; 
They feared the Knight of the Wold. 
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Sir Robert rode on, with laugh of scorn : 
^ Good people, on this Sabbath mom. 
Why fear the Knight of the Wold?*' 

He rode to where while church bells rung, 
The holy Monks a requiem sung, 
The mail clad Knight of the Wold. 

He left his charger at the door. 
He joined the crowd of rich and poor. 
The strong, dark Knight of the Wold. 

The cowled Monks, with solemn tread, 
Paced up the nave ; with lowered head 
Came the warlike Knight of the Wold. 

Their voices rose with cadence sweet, 
The music made all hearts to beat ; 
Down knelt the Knight of the Wold. 

*' Oh, breathe one other prayer,'* he said, 
^Not only for the silent dead, 
But for me, the Knight of the Wold.*' 

The fathers gazed with mild surprise, 
On the fearless front and flashing eyes, 
Of the kneeling Knight of the Wold. 

** Good father, since my youth began, 
Up to this time that I am man, 
I, Robert, Knight of the Wold, 

*' Have haunted by a demon been, 
A frightful fiend, by no one seen, 
Save me, the Knight of the Wold. 
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** If once alone this demon stands 
Before me, and its hellish hands 
It lajs on the Knight of the Wold. 

*^ It comes with gibe, it comes with threat, 
With menace of a fearful fret, 
For me, the Knight of the Wold. 

** It tells me that, one dreadful day. 
Its power to blast, if not to slay, 
Me, me, the Knight of the Wold, 

** Will surely be adjuged by Heaven, 
And I to death, for refuge driven. 
Must flee, poor Knight of the Wold. 

^ Good Fathers, let a mass be said, 
Not only for the unconscious dead. 
But for me, the Knight of the Wold.'* 

The mass was said, the people stayed 
To watch that black knight as he prayed — 
That hapless Knight of the Wold. 

The bells have rung, the mass is o*er. 
Now strides Sir Robert towards the door ; 
He is off away to the Wold. 

He has seen a face that crowd among, 
A face most lovely, fair and young, 
Then he rides away to the Wold. 

He thinks by night, he dreams by day 
Of Lady Alice, fair and gay— 
That fierce dark Knight of the Wold. 
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One autumn mom, of mist and gloom, 
Forth rode Sir Robert o'er the broom^ 
The broom that dots the Wold. 

He rode with furious angry speed, 
And little cared he, or took heed — 
That reckless Knight of the Wold. 

At last he gave his horse the rein. 
And wandered o'er the trackless plain— 
The wild, dark, gloomy Wold. 

Till by fatigue and chagrin spent, 
At last he stayed, and down he lent 
Upon the dark, damp Wold. 

His horse stood patient by his side. 
And soon to dream-land did he glide : 
Sir Robert of the Wold, 

He slept till rose the Autumn moon, 
Full bright and glorious, as tho* June 
Were smiling o*er the Wold. 

Strange voices roused the slumbering Knight, 
And by the full moon's silver light. 
He gazed across the Wold. 

He saw a knight in armour stand. 
Holding a lady by the hand, 
Upon the Midnight Wold. 

**Nay, fairest Alice,'* sigh'd the knight, 
** I swear by yonder orb of light, 
That glistens o'er the Wold, 
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'* That I, to have thee for my bride, 
For ten long months have yainlj sighed :** 
And he knelt down on the Wold. 

'* When forth with hawk and hoand to-daj, 
Thj father's friends in bright array, 
Rode forth across the Wold. 

** I followed like thy vassal, I, 
The wealthy Lord of Liedenbigh ; 
I followed o*er the Wold* 

*' I led th J palfrey bj a sign 
Which I had learned in Palestine ; 
It wandered o*er the Wold. 

" Thy gentle palfrey gone astray, 
Then, Lady, thou had'st lost thy waj 
Upon the trackless AVold. 

** I followed close, I followed near, 
Thou had*st not any cause for fear 
Though lost upon the Wold. 

" Oh pardon, love, a lover's ruse. 
And take my passion for excuse ; 
I kneel upon the Wold. 

" Thy father stern, and rich and proud. 
Has singled me from out the crowd ; 
Oh, answer on the Wold. 

" Say, wilt thou be my gentle bride. 
My joy, my blessing, and my pride ? 
Oh, promise on the Wold I'* 
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The Knight was jonng, the Knight was fair, 
Bright, soft, and flaxen shone his hair 
Upon the moonlight Wold, 

'*I will to do a valorous deed. 
With all a fearless soldier s speed, 
Upon this wild, dark Wold. 

** Thou knowest the Lord of Indenfelt, 
Whose fathers long have tyrants dwelt 
Upon this fearful Wold. 

** That stem wild man of blood and wrong 
Whose Sires' dark deeds are told in song — 
This Robert of the Wold. 

**Him have I sworn to meet in fight, 
And to break down his impious might-^ 
This tjrant of the Wold.»* 

With curling lip, and flashing eye. 
With clenched hand, and deep drawn sigh, 
Up sprang the Knight of the Wold. 

*< Draw, Heinrich, Lord of Leidenbigh, 
Eat your own words, breathe your last sigh 
Upon my barren Wold." 

Their swords were crossed with furious might, 
Deadly and deadlier waxed the fight 
Upon the midnight Wold. 

Till pierced to death Sir Heinrich lay, 
His life blood ebbing fast away 
Upon the sad, damp Wold. 
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Sir Robert, with a grim, dark smile. 
Looked at the wounded Knight the while 
Upon the grey, dark Wold. 

And when his eyes were closed in death, 
And he had sighed his latest breath 
Upon the blooddy Wold. 

Then, Robert turned to Alice fur. 
Who, shivering in the midnight air. 
Lay trembling on the Wold. 

'* Oh, lady, now your Knight is slain. 
Up, mount your horse, and forth again 
Across the midnight Wold. 

** A lady*s love is light as air, 
Go back to yonder city fair. 
Across the barren Wold. 

** To-morrow *s sun shall shine agam. 
As tho' braye Heinrich were not slain, 
Upon the trackless Wold — 

" To-morrow other lover's sighs 
Shall prove the power of your sweet eyes ; 
Go, leave this wretched Wold. 

♦•And ril thy gentle Palfrey guide 
Across this plain so dark and wild. 
This fearful midnight Wold.** 

" Nay I" cried fair Alice. ^ I, this night, 
Do not return, by this pale light. 
Across the trackless Wold. 
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"No lover in your city gay, 
Can ever steal my heart avf ay, 
From Robert of the Wold. 

" Thee have I loved, with passion grave, 
Since in St. Austin's holy nave 
First knelt the Knight of Wold.»' 

" Oh, lady, this were bliss too great 
Heaven scarce could change the bitter fate 
OfRobertofthe Wold. 

" The guilt of blood is on my hand. 
And not a midd throughout the land. 
But fears the Knight of Wold." 

** 'Twas in fair fight,'* sweet Alice swd, 
"Heinrlch was numbered with the dead. 
And stretched upon the Wold." 

" But, lady, there's a demom, grim. 
Which, for his buried father's sin. 
Torments the Knight of the Wold.'* 

** I fear no demon," Alice cried, 
" Oh, take me, take me for your bride, 
My Robert of the Wold." 



He clasps the lady to his breast, 
He mounts his steed, he takes no rest, 
But flies across the Wold. 

The Lady Alice is his bride. 
None ever knew how Heinrich died 
Upon the midnight Wold. 
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" What do you think of that?" said Robert, 
when he had finished. 

*'I think it queer/' said Elsie. 
" And you, Anne ?" 

Of course in her blind love, all he did 
seemed right in her eye. 

" I like the rhymes, but what does it 
mean?" she asked. 

^^ It means that this dark man stained 
with blood, haunted by a demon, was 
still beloved through all. Could you thus 
love?" 

" No 1" she frankly answered ; " because 
on such a dark and fiendish character my love 
would never have fallen. In the first place, 
what I love I know and feel to be great, and 
good, and gentle." 

He smiled brightly, and then said in a low 
tone — 

" But the fiend, who for his buried father's 
sin tormented the Knight of the Wold. What 
if such a fiend held sway for some such 
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poetical reason over joxtr Lover, would you 
stand to him ?" 

" Aye, though a whole legion of fiends sur- 
rounded him." 

He smiled again as he whispered — 

"You will be true?" 

She again replied in the passionate words 
she had used at Yanly — 

" Through life, and to the death." 

Just then the bell rang, and in less than a 
minute George Aubrey stood in their pre- 
sence. It was the first time Anne had ever 
seen the brothers together. They shook 
hands ; they had not met before that day. 

" Well Eobert lad, any news ?' ' 

" No," said Robert. 

" I hope Miss Cave is well. And Elsie 
monkey, you must not drink too much again. 
I must read you a lecture on the vice of in- 
toxication." 

"What?" asked Robert, with a puzzled 
air. 
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" Why don't you* know that this small in- 
dividual's illness was caused by imbibing 
potent liquor, in other words getting tipsy, on 
brandy and water." 

" Absurd/' said Robert, turning to Anne. 
'^ What does my brother mean. Miss Cave ?" 

She related the facts as they occurred, and 
neither blamed George nor Elsie. Robert 
looked grave, and when she ceased speaking, 
he said — 

" She must have had tendency to fever 
before. It was very wrong though to give 
a child of that age brandy." 

Anne quite expected George would have 
made some angry or sarcastic reply to this 
remark of Robert's ; instead of that he sat 
down at the foot of Elsie's bed and said, 
good-humouredly — 

" Come and have a good morning at the 
billiard-rooms in the Palais Royal to-morrow, 
Bob, at five pounds aside — ^will you?" 

Robert answered — 
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" Yes, with all my heart." 

Now the next day would be Sunday, and 
though Anne had been long enoUgh in Paris 
to cease from feeling surprised at the utter 
disregard in which that day is held on the 
Continent; still she felt sorry that Robert 
should become so completely foreign in his 
habits and ideas. 

" To-morrow will be Sunday/' she said, 
looking up at the handsome brothers. 

" Eh, qui est que cela fait," asked Robert 
with a smile — " You know at Rome we do 
as Rome does." 

" When Rome does wrong ?" said Anne 
softly. 

He laughed — 

" Well, perhaps it isn't right, but somehow 
I seem to leave all my Sunday orthodox ideas 
behind at Yanly, don't you George ?" 

" Oh, hang it 1" cried George, *^ I never do 
have any Sunday orthodox ideas at Yanly, or 
any where else. It's awful work for me to 
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go into that nut-shell of a church and listen 
to the spouting of that dreadfully good young 
man Curate Higham — the mere thought of that 
fellow always gives me a headache, and an 
inclination to rush out of the church for air. 
He quite oppresses me does Higham." 

" George have you a cigar with you ?" said 
Kobert. 

George took out a splendidly worked case, 
and handed his brother a cigar. 

** Thank you. Now I shall just stroll up 
the Boulevard and smoke this out — ^you will 
come, George?" 

George sprang up. The brothers shook 
hands with Miss Cave, they both kissed Elsie, 
and then went out. Anne believed these two 
Aubreys loved not each other, and their 
leaving thus affectionately together pained 
her much, she scarce knew why. She felt, 
truth to say, a stern conviction that George 
was her enemy, and would poison Robert's 
mind against her. Could she have known 
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all — could she have seen that when Robert 
went out of the door of Elsie's chamber, hap- 
piness went out from her presence for many a 
weary, weary month, she would not have slept 
so soundly and so calmly as she did after 
witnessing the brief interview of the brothers. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



JANE. 

The next day Anne did not see Robert once, 
nor the next day, nor the next. On Wed- 
nesday, Elsie came into her mother's little 
boudoir; a bright fire bmned there, and 
Anne sat by her side, knitting. Her thoughts 
were troubled and anxious, but still she had 
faith, unbounded faith, in Robert. Gomazzio's 
hints and inuendoes she did not suffer to an- 
noy her. Mrs. Aubrey had become again as 
distantly cold as ever. She conferred long 
with Gomazzio, only in Miss Cave's presence 
in his own language, which she spoke fluently. 
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On this morning the lady held a close, ani- 
mated conference with the sinister Italian. 
Anne glanced furtively at her face ; it was 
white, even to the lips ; the eyes flared with 
a terrible fire, and on the centre of each cheek 
burnt a blood-red tiny spot, which contrasted 
fearfully with the surrounding pallor ; her 
voice flowed on sweetly in the melodious ac- 
cents of the most musical of tongues, but 
what was the import of the softly spoken 
words ? 

Anne soon became convinced that it was 
no ordinary theme that occupied the lady 
and the doctor. She spoke fast, and anon 
paused for breath, and then spoke some words 
in a slow, laboured manner. As for the Ita- 
lian, his face was horrible to look at; the 
brows were contracted, the eyes gleamed fur- 
tively, the mouth looked devilish in its iron- 
ical sneering. He, too, looked pale and ex- 
cited ; he clenched his hands and spoke his 
words out in a sonorous and defiant manner. 

VOL. III. c 
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Anne listened for one name to pass their lips ; 
she listened, as listens the wild beast of the 
jungle, crouching for his prey in the noon- 
tide heat. She listened fiercely, eagerly, 
desperately ; but they were guarded, the name 
of Robert was not uttered. At last one name 
sounded once and again, and yet again ; it 
was a name shdrt and simple as her own — a 
name she had learned to hate, to tremble at, 
she knew not why, a woman's name — Jane. 
Oh, the agony of that moment — the falling 
away of faith and hope and happiness— the 
crushing conviction that Gomazzio's tale of 
the opera was true. The instant dumb de- 
spair of thought, if we may so express it, 
caused Anne to give up all as lost, and 
sit down overwhelmed with a great discovery. 
She was duly prepared for all that followed. 
She looked out for it, and accepted the events 
which came after this morning as though 
they were boons instead of agonies, with a 
" still serene and stoic air." She did not 
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awake to the full consciousness of her misery 
until weeks after. 

That evening Gomazzio came to her after 
Elsie's dinner ; she had tasted nothing ; and 
he asked her suavely to accompany him to 
the opera. He said he had Mrs. Aubrey's 
leave. Anne knew what he was going to 
shew her. She wished to go, and dressed 
hastily in a robe of pink cashmere, and with 
her brown hair arranged in plaits and bands, 
then she stood before the glass in her little 
chamber, and contemplated her own sad, 
young face. It was not pale; a brilliant 
colour mantled on each cheek, and the mourn- 
ful dark eyes flashed brightly. She went 
down stairs. 

'* Mais vous ties charmante^ belle angeltque^'^ 
said Gomazzio. 

A voiture was in waiting in the street, she 
entered followed by the doctor. He behaved 
well and kindly ; he knew much and guessed 
more, but he did not torment or annoy her. 

c 2 
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They reached the opera. Its splendour seemed 
to mock Anne in her anguish. Gomazzio 
led her to a nicely fitted box. 

"This box/' said he, "belongs to the 
beautiful woman, at whom the young man of 
the Rue Richlieu gazes so earnestly. She 
will enter soon, and you will be able to see 
who is preferred before you. Nay, I mean 
not to wound you. If an Englishman trifles 
thus with a pure young heart — " But the 
Orchestra struck up, and the remainder of the 
Italian's speech was lost. 

The music soothed Anne, as music will ; it 
seemed, at one part, to mourn with her, like 
a sweet friend and sympathiser. 

At last, he came — Robert. She saw him 
enter a box very close to hers. The first 
thing he did was to look into her box ; he 
flushed over cheek and brow when he recog- 
nised her, and made his way at once towards 
the box. He held out his hand to her, hers 
lay in it, cold, nerveless, like a thing of 
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naught. Anne turned her eyes away from 
him — not in anger, God knows, only in hope- 
less despair. 

'' Anne, this is a surprise." 

" Yes. I did not expect to come here." 

Gomazzio lent over towards Robert. 

" Monsieur Aubrey, we would offer you a 
place, but, except these two seats, this box 
belongs to the Countess of Maine." 

Robert bowed slightly, and grew a little 
pale. 

^* Do you know that lady ?" continued 
Gomazzio. 

" I did once," said Robert. 

" When she was une demoiselle ?" 

" Yes." 

" She is now a widow 1" 

*' I know it," said Robert, gloomily. 

" I am the medical attendant of her little 
daughter. Would you like to renew the ac- 
quaintance of this friend of your early youth ? 
If so, speak, and I will present you." 
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Robert's face grew fearful in the intensity 
of expression that passed over it ; he clenched 
his teeth, and his brow became dark, a hue, 
like lead, spread over his complexion, and his 
eyes shot forth gleams of lurid light. It 
scarcely was the face of Robert Aubrey, on 
which Anne gazed; but he did not speak, 
and the Italian repeated his offer to introduce 
him to the widowed Countess of Maine. At 
last, Robert said, with evident effort, and 
with laboured breathing : 

*^ She would not speak to him." 

"Au contrairel'' cried Gomazzio. "She 
has seen you, she has told me that some 
foolish misunderstanding between you, caused 
by a total mistake, had estranged you from 
each other ; she wishes to be reconciled. She 
is a beautiful woman, and a widow of six 
months' standing 1 Do not rest upon cere- 
mony; away with your detestable English 
mauvaise honte. But here she is, here is the 
divine Jean la Comtesse. Monsieur Aubrey, 
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z vous presente k Madame La Comtesse de 
Maine," 

And Jane, the love of his youth, stood in the 
presence of Robert. Tliey bowed to each 
other; he, low, deep, with humility, with 
flushing cheek and averted eye ; she, with a 
graceful, stately, calm inclination of the head, 
and with a sweet, winning smile upon the 
rosy lips. Oh, she was beautiful I Anne's 
heart owned that, when she saw her, at once 
— tall and queenlike, with auburn hair, plen- 
tiful and glossy, wreathed gracefully round 
her head, a brow like marble, a cheek with a 
brightness in its tint like the bloom on a 
peach. That exquisite, firm, pink cheek was 
turned toward Anne, and she saw it did not 
owe its bloom to art. The Countess wore a 
dress of delicate mauve silk, trimmed with 
black crape — she was still in mourning for 
her husband, and this was her opera costume 
— she wore no ornament, except a massive 
gold brooch, inlaid with black mosaic, her 
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snow white neck and arms were left bare ; in 
figure, she was inclined to embonpoint ; her 
age, at this thne, was twenty seven. This 
was the outside of Jane, the all powei-ful, 
the arbiter of Robert's peace, the preferred 
before Anne, the rival of her life. She 
searched, in vain, for some trace of the in- 
ward feelings, when she consulted that calm, 
passionless countenance, that polished brow, 
that eye that "sparkled where the ice ap- 
pears," as Byron has it. The cheek was as 
rosy, the mouth as serene, when she was pre- 
sented to Robert, as though she had only 
parted from him the night before, and on 
ordinary terms. He, meanwhile, was swayed 
down by a tempest of passion ; he quailed be- 
neath her glance, he trembled on her voice ; 
in a word — he loved her again as of yore. 
Anne saw it all — she saw it and smiled like 
the Spartan boy, while her heart strings were 
being rent asunder. Of course, she heard and 
saw nothing of the opera; she only heard 
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and saw them — those two beings, who held 
her life in their hands, and who were crush- 
ing all the happiness out of it before her eyes. 
What did Robert think of her that night? 
She verily believed he never saw her from 
the moment the Countess entered the box. 
Once her eye glanced towards Anne, and she 
heard her say, " Who is that young person ?" 
but his reply was inaudible. 

After the performance was over, she only 
bowed to him in passing. He did not see 
her, he did not offer her his hand. Oh, 
the unutterable anguish of that moment. 
Gomazzio placed her in the voiture, the 
chillness, as of death, was upon her, and she 
trembled in every limb. The Doctor wrapped 
his cloak around her, and as the vehicle began 
to toil through the then ill-lighted and inter- 
minable Rue St. Honor^, he said : 

" That is a match on which I have set my 
heart. The young Aubrey is cut out for the 

c 5 
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beautitul Countess. What does Mademoiselle 
think?'' 

" An excellent match, a most sweet mar- 
riage," said Anne, hysterically. 

**Ah, Mademoiselle, you will one day 
thank me for shewing you that you held to 
a false hope." 

" What does Monsieur mean ?" 

" Pauvre petite," said he, compassionately. 
** I believe you to be innocent as the little 
flower of the spring, which lifts up its per- 
fumed head by the wayside." 

Anne was too wretched to argue with the 
Italian, or to quarrel with his words. He 
raised one of her listless, damp hands in his, 
and continued: 

" This little hand is cold, the heart which 
belongs to its owner is sad and despairing. 
Have I guessed right?" 

'' Monsieur, do not torture me," she cried, 
passionately, tearing away her hand from 
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him. " By what right you mix yourself up 
in my affairs, and dictate to me thus, I have 
yet to learn. What can my heart, or feelings, 
or my sufferings possibly matter to you? 
Leave me in peace." 

" So be it," said Gomazzio, quietly, " so be 
it, Mademoiselle la tigresse. One thing I 
will say, and all your English pride shall not 
prevent me saying it. Should the time ever 
come when you have want of anything — be 
it money, be it help, be it protection, when- 
ever you need a friend, apply to Gustave 
Gomazzio. You shall not apply in vain ; my 
soul is honourable, if my face is ugly and my 
manner rude." 

" You are a great friend of Mrs. Aubrey, 
Monsieur." 

" Does that displease you ?" 

" Monsieur, there is a plot against Robert 
Aubrey. Observation tells Ine that you have 
joined in it." 

'* Observation has not deceived you." 
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" And Monsieur calls himself honourable." 
" Mademoiselle, it is my nature to plot and 

intrigue. I am an Italian." 

"Monsieur, good night; we are here, at 

the Eue Taitbout." 
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CHAPTER TIL 



THE PLOT UPSET. 

A week rolled away in the ordinary nature of 
duties. Elsie was nearly recovered, and Mrs. 
Aubrey told Miss Cave it was her wish that 
the child should resume her scholastic labours, 
both with herself and Monsieur Naton. Had 
she been less preoccupied she might have 
ventured to say something to Mrs. Aubrey 
in favour of the pale, excitable child, who 
still complained of headache, having another 
week's holiday granted to her ; but Mrs. 
Aubrey wanted to make an accomplished, 
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well-bred young lady out of the countrified 
English child, and she was obeyed. The 
heart- sick governess and the invalid child 
went daily into the chill saloon for three 
hours, and pored over geography, history, 
arithmetic, and grammar. Anne's mind 
wandered from her employ — she was but a 
lax instructress to a languid pupil. 

One day, Elsie complained so much of 
headache after the French lesson of Monsieur 
Naton, that Miss Cave took upon herself to 
put her to bed ; and she soon slept soundly. 
Anne breakfasted as usual with Mrs. Aubrey, 
who soon after went out with Sophy. 

It was a delightful spring day, Anne felt a 
longing to breathe the air, and as she had no 
one to escort her, she resolved to set French 
decorum at defiance, and walk out alone. If 
Mrs. Aubrey reproved, she could but submit — 
she would rather incur her displeasure than 
deprive herself of the air that mild March day. 
She went to Annette and consigned Elsie to 
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her care, and then put on her bonnet, and 
sallied forth into the sunny, brilliant Boule- 
vard. Nobody accosted her. She felt rather 
shy ; notwithstanding, she crosssed the Rue de 
la Paix, the Place Vendome, and on towards 
the gardens of the Tuilleries, now robed in 
their earliest dress of green. When once 
among the trees of the broad walk, where the 
mildness of the sweet breath of spring seemed 
to re-vivify her drooping spirit, she slackened 
her pace, and soon turned into the more 
thickly planted and unfrequented part of the 
grounds; but even here she encountered 
children with their bonnes, and, occasionally, 
couples, who might be married, or lovers, 
or what not. At last she sat down on a low 
seat, and presently saw, through the inter- 
lacing branches, two fair, stately, noble look- 
ing Islanders, walking slowly side by side — 
Robert and the Countess of Maine. 

They sat down nearly opposite to her, but 
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the trees grew thickly between them, and 
their lower branches were already loaded 
with young leaves, so she was unobserved by 
them, while every look and gesture of theirs 
was dwelt upon by Anne ; and the soft breeze 
even wafted their words to her ears. She 
peered at them through the branches, and 
even knelt upon the ground, so as to conceal 
herself more effectually fi*om observation, and 
feasted her eyes on her own misery. Oh, the 
calm, fair, handsome face of Eobert's love, 
her exquisite dress of rich, figured, black 
silk, with rosettes of black crape, a bonnet of 
mauve crape, and a mantle of Genoa velvet 
of the same colour 1 Still smiling, rosy, and 
serene was the aristocratic face, and the small, 
superb head was held as haughtily as ever. 
Anne did not trust herself to gaze at Robert ; 
it was enough for her to drink in every look 
and gesture of > the Countess. Robert had in 
his hand a book with a blue cover, a small 
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volume of Byron's Poems, which he had 
often read and quoted from to Anne in bygone 
days. 

"Let me read your ladyship a favourite 
of mine," said Robert. He opened the 
book. 



** To him there was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him ; 
He had looked upon it till it could not pass away, 
He had no breath, no being but in hers — 
She was his voice — ^he did not speak to her. 
Bat trembled on her words. 
She was his sight, for his eyes followed hers, 
And saw with hers, which coloured all his objects. 
He had ceased to live within himself; 
She was his life, the ocean to the river of his thoughts ; 
Upon a tone, a touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously, 
His heart — "* 



Robert paused ; his voice faltered, his book 
fell from his hand. The next instant he was 
at the lady's feet. Anne heard wild words of 
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burning, maddening, idolatrous passion ; she 
heard the voice of the charmer say, blandly : 
" Eobert, I am yours ! — ** Then she could 
hear no more, and she rushed from the spot. 
The estranged pair were reaffianced. 

Instead of turning in the direction of home, 
she wandered on to the Place de la Concorde, 
and, having crossed that magnificent square, 
she entered the Champs Elys^es. It was 
filled with carriages and gay pedestrians. 
Anne walked on, fast and furious, taking note 
of nothing — ^her brain was in a whirl, her heart 
torn and bleeding, despair in her soul, and, 
most probably, in her eye likewise. At last 
the thought struck her that she ought to 
retrace her steps. She turned and walked 
again in the direction of the Tuilleries. 

*' Have you lost your way ?" said a voice 
at her elbow. 

Anne turned, and saw a middle-aged lady, 
with nice kind eyes, and a face that had been 
pretty in youth, albeit threads of silver were 
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mixed, thickly, with the light brown hair.- 
The dress of this individual was a dark green 
damask, a grey shawl, and a close, black 
velvet bonnet. She was neat, and plain, and 
ladylike, hien chassSe et gatSe^ and with a 
business-like and thoroughly British mode of 
address. 

" Have you lost your way ?" said this per- 
son. " Because I saw you walk hurriedly, 
and turn as if you were frightened. I am 
English myself, and I always feel sorry for 
young English girls who have lost their 
way." 

" Madame, I thank you,'' said Anne, stiffly. 
" J have not lost my way — I know it per- 
fectly." 

" Then I ought to apologise," said the lady, 
" for addressing you so abruptly." 

" Not at all, Madame ;" and, with a bow, 
Anne hurried on. 

She was considerably annoyed at the re- 
mark and interference of the middle-aged. 
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English lady, and went home more slowly 
and sedately, without exciting further remark. 
She reached the Eue Taitbout, and the first 
thing she did was to hasten to Elsie's 
chamber. She still slept, and appeared so 
worn and feverish in her sleep that Anne felt 
pained anew as she looked at her. She took 
oflF her bonnet, and sat by Elsie's bed, dumb 
with the weight of a great sorrow. 



'*To die, to sleep, and by a sleep to say we end the heart-ache 
And the thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to. 
'Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.** 



The spirit of these lines may have swelled 
at Anne's breast during the hours that she sat 
silent and stirless by the side of the sleeping 
child. She knew not even how long she sat 
there. She knew that she did not call 
womanly dignity or worldly wisdom to her 
aid in that time of darkness — still less did she 
appeal to a higher power for assistance. Oh, 
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no I she was selfish in her grief as ever, un- 
disciplined, rebellious, wretched, with one 
wUd wish stirring at her heart,-that she 
might see Eobert, tax him with his perfidy, 
and then quit his presence for ever. Her 
mind was made up; she would leave the 
Aubreys at once, cost her what it might. 
Presently voices, angry voices, roused her 
slightly, from her lethargy of grief; she 
listened with apathy, as the dying may be 
supposed to listen to the turmoils and stir- 
rings of the world around them. 

" Lost, lost, lost," Anne heard Mrs. Aubrey 
say, in a voice, agonized with frenzied rage. 
"That wretch, Gomazzio, has watched this 
woman at the opera, and Robert's fixed at- 
tention towards her. He told me her name, 
and that he was her medical attendant ; also, 
that she was left a widow, with three thousand 
a year. He represented to me that, with her 
position, fortune, title, and beauty, her ambi- 
tion would not rest satisfied with less than an 
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English lord or a foreign prince for a husband, 
and that Eobert, with his uncertain prospects, 
would be reftised with annihilating disdain, 
should he renew his addresses. Well, he re- 
introduced this pair of separated lovers, and 
Jane, I suppose, become more sentimental as 
she has grown a little older, or else thoroughly 
disbelieving the tale I told her, and resolved 
to be contented with the heir of Yanly 
Manor, has accepted Robert, — they will 
marry, she will present him with a son, and 
then, come what will, you have lost Yanly 
Manor." 

*'Who told you this?" 

" Who ? Gomazzio, to whom the yellow- 
haired Jane has just confided her intentions 
not half-an-hour since. I am certain I saw 
a gleam of intense satisfaction in his eye when 
he told me this news, although he pretended 
to compassionate my distress." 

"Mother, why have you trusted this 
Italian T 
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"Because, George, he is the most clever 
man in Paris. If anybody could have made 
you heir of Yanly it is he. I have come to 
France for the purpose of consulting him. I 
have kept up correspondence with those who 
have spoken enthusiastically of his power ; he 
has always professed to me that the one great 
object of his life was money. I have oflFered 
him ten thousand pounds to eflfect what we 
desire, and he has promised to do his best. 
See how he acts ; oh, George, my son — my 
son, we are lost I" 

'^ I was right. I knew no woman breath- 
ing, save Jane Danvers, had power to take 
Yanly from us — " 

" And she will do it.'' 

There was a pause ; at last George said — 

" Mother, I am terribly in debt. What 
must I do?" 

"You must marry this little French 
heiress to whom I have introduced you. She 
has ten thousand pounds." 
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" Perhaps she won't have me. I imagine 
she admires Bob." 

'' Whisper to her what is in store for him^ 
and she will turn with pleasure to you. Do 
you admire her ?" 

^' Yes, she is pretty enough, but, oh I to be 
tied to a wife — the very thing 1 hate. Oh, 
mother, I could transpose lago's wish, and 
exclaim — 



** Qreat Heayen I the souls of me and all my tribe 
defend from poverty!** 



Here the outer bell rang, and Mrs. Aubrey 
and her son hastened out into the salon to 
receive some visitors whom they expected 
to dinner, and Miss Cave managed to make 
her escape unobserved. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE RUE MONT MARTRE. 

The next evening Anne sat knitting by the 
stove in the salle k manger. Everybody was 
out save Elsie, who was in bed, when sud- 
denly, without any warning, Robert Aubrey 
stood before her. A strange, unlooked-for 
nerve and self-possession came to her aid. 
Was it the consciousness that she at least had 
right on her side ? She thought so — any how 
it was he who looked pale and nervous. 
After placing a chair for him, Anne sat 
down — not to her work, that would have 
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been a mockery — but sat down very calm and 
very still. 

"Anne, I am going to debase myself in 
your eyes. I have no excuse. I am a villain 
and a coward." 

" Stop I" said Anne, loudly. " I know all, 
Robert ; you who are wandering at will in a 
garden of delight, who, however you may have 
chafed and repined at your imaginary senti- 
mental sorrows, are yet one of those favoured 
ones who are clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and who fare sumptuously every day. 
You, the heir to a large fortune — beautiful, 
brave, young, high-born. You, who ride 
through life in cushioned chariots, and who 
lie at night on beds of eider-down. You, of 
the aristocracy, the race bom to put their 
feet on the necks of the herd. You, I repeat, 
met with a poor and toiling daughter .of the 
people — ^you paused on your road to speak 
sweet, false words to this humble way-farer. 
Cheer up, * sad one, you said ; there is a day 
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approaching when I shall come into my king- 
dom, and then will I love you and cherish 
you as the apple of mine eye. You shall 
leave the dusty, toilsome road-side of life, and 
enter with me into the bright world of plea- 
sure and affluence. You shall no more soil 
your foot or your hand ; you shall ride with 
me in my chariot ; and through life I will 
protect you. I will lift up your head, and 
you shall be exalted. Robert, none of these 
things would have tempted that humble way- 
farer, but that she loved — oh! she loved 
you, and she was lonely and uncom- 
forted until you spoke to her — you 
showed her bright glimpses of a joy 
she had never dared to dream of. You told 
her of a fair false woman, who had deceived 
you and made you suflFer terrible things, and 
your words were these, ' If she knelt at my 
feet for forgiveness, I would spurn her with 
my foot. If she were dying on those stones, 
I could find it in my heart to smite her on the 

D 2 
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mouth/ Harsh words, savage words, Robert 
Aubrey, but you had suflfered horribly and I 
excused' your violence. Robert, that woman 
has come again, not dying on the stones, not 
kneeling at your feet, but only smiling, gaily 
dressed and wealthy. Robert, it is you who 
have knelt at her feet, not she at yours, and 
now you will marry her. She is well and 
nobly bom, and you will marry her — but first 
you must go back to that lowly-bom, toiling 
way farer — * back, back,' you must say to hei , 
' into your own sphere, I was under a mistake 
when I spoke those words to you, forget 
them.' In your class you must have become 
so accustomed to disappointments that this 
will be nothing new. If indeed your poor 
heart is wounded I am sorry, but what can I 
do? You must bear your grief as well as 
you can. I must marry my high-born love, 
and never more think of you — farewell, 
wayfarer, farewell. Henceforth I am heir to 
Yanly Manor, and the husband of the Countess 
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of Maine. You are a teacher at twenty-five 
pounds a year ; you must go y our way ; I will 
go mine. Let us part/ Well, Robert, I am 
going. I shall not remain in the Rue Tait- 
bout after to-morrow.' ' 

Anne paused — she had spoken slowly — she 
was pale, but shed no tears. Robert bent lus 
face into his hands ; he wept aloud. A con- 
vulsive sob rent his bosom, and he cried out, 
" God forgive me for what I have made you 
suffer. I do not ask you to do so, you never 
can ; but oh, much as you may loathe, despise, 
and spurn me — bitterly as you have spoken, 
and scornfully as you treat me, Anne — Anne, 
if you could see into my heart, you would pity 
me, indeed you would." 

** Robert, Robert, go away. You are 
affianced to another, and shall not linger here, 
but first listen to this. If you have forgotten 
your promises I have not forgotten mine. 
You have twice asked me to be faithful, and 
I have twice promised to be so through life 
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and to tlie death. Should the time ever come 
when you want a friend, whose very life and 
blood would be cheerfully sacrificed to you — 
remember Anne Cave." 

"Generous — noble/' he murmured, and 
would have taken her hand, but Anne waved 
him off. 

" Go, go,'' she said, turning from him. "In 
your prosperity I will none of you, but in 
your adversity come to me." 

He went out. She then rushed upstairs to 
her room, bolted the door, and flung herself 
passionately on the ground. 



" But this is a very sudden indisposition, 
Miss Cave, is it not?" 

Anne lowered her eyes. " No, Mrs. 
Aubrey, the resolve is sudden ; the indisposi- 
tion I have felt for some time/' 
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" And you really want rest and recreation. 
Do you purpose going to England ?" 

" Oh, no ; my relations have sailed for 
America. I have now no ties in England. I 
shall remain in France until I have obtained 
perfect mastery of the language.'* 

*' I am glad you have an eye to your ulterior 
good. Notwithstanding your reticence I can 
make a tolerably shrewd guess at the cause of 
your disquietude. You have been ill-used. 
Was not my estimate of a certain person's 
character just?" 

Anne glanced up ; there was the cruel eye 
bearing full upon her as of yore in the well 
remembered chamber at Yanly Manor. Now, 
with a little well-acted dissimulation she 
might have heard the great secret. She 
might have spoken like Eobert's enemy, and 
his mother would have told her the mystery 
respecting him. She could not do it. 

*' Was not my estimate just ?" 

'* No, Mrs. Aubrey, unjust and most cruel. 
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most false and unnatural. Robert Aubrey is 
good, and noble, and generous — ^high minded 
and honourable ; his faults are those of feel- 
ing and passion, not of coldblooded debauchery 
and dishonesty, as you would have had me 
think." 

She raised her eyebrows and exclaimed : 

" Mon Dieu I a grand passion — how I have 
been deceived by your quiet reticence and de- 
mure pale face. I pity you." 

Anne was glowing with rage and resent- 
ment at this cold scorn and undisguised con- 
tempt. She was wretched and therefore 
irritable. 

** You are far too good, Mrs. Aubrey, to 
waste thought or pity on me," she said, 
proudly. 

** Am I ? You know best in what degree 
you deserve either." 

She was in the cold, tormenting spirit now 
which had so terribly irritated Robert at the 
time of the stormy interview which Anne had 
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witnessed between them. She resolved not 
to gratify Mrs. Aubrey by a display of angry 
or wounded feeling, and remained silent. 
Mrs. Aubrey at length spoke — 

" How much money is due to you, Miss 
Caver 

" Nothing.'' 

" You allude to the £35 I paid you on our 
first acquaintance.'* 

" Yes." 

" But you know that was a gift." 

" Mrs. Aubrey, I had done nothing to de- 
serve such a gift." 

" You were engaged at a merely nominal 
salary to satisfy my very parsimonious hus- 
band. I always meant to give you more than 
twenty-five pounds a year." 

" I have only been thirteen months in your 
family, and have received fifty pounds." 

" You must, however, take something else. 
I shall at least make you accept five hundred 
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francs. Here is a billet de banque, you 
will get it cashed in the Rue Neuve des 
Matherins/' 

Now Anne was very poor, and she was 
going to throw herself upon the world in a 
foreign city without help and without friends. 
She resolved to take the money after all — she 
had earned it, and she took up the billet de 
banque. She knew that Mrs. Aubrey's 
generosity sprung from pride and pride alone 
— still, in pecuniary matters, she was gener- 
ous, and Anne thanked her. 

"What do you propose doing, Miss 
Cave r 

** Resting first for a week or two and then 
procuring daily tuition in French families to 
teach my own language. By this means I 
shall enjoy more air and more freedom." 

" And you have no fear of exposing your- 
self in the streets of Paris unprotected?" 

" Not the slightest." 
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She shrugged her shoulders and rose to in- 
timate that the interview was over. Anne 
bowed and left her. 

'^ Going, Miss Cave, my own Miss Cave, 
my darling Miss Cave; oh I why, why, 
why y and Elsie flung herself in Anne's anns 
wildly. 

Elsie, the only being on earth who really 
loved Anne I She kissed her, and clung to 
her, and wept over her. 

** Eeasons, Elsie, strong reasons, I will 
not tell you false ones. I love you- too well, 
but I cannot tell you the true ones either. 
You shall come and see me. I will let you 
know where I live, and not a week shall pass 
without our seeing each other," but Elsie re- 
fused to be comforted. 

Anne's little arrangements were soon made. 
She left her trunks behind her because she 
did not know where to take them, but pro- 
mised to send for them soon, and after another 
affectionate farewell from Elsie she stepped 
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out into the sunny April streets, with the 
billet de banque in her pocket and not a 
friend in the world. She resolved to go to 
Gomazzio, as he had asked her to do so in 
time of need. Does this create surprise ? " If 
Gomazzio had been the means of taking 
Eobert fi-om me/^ said Anne, " he had only 
hastened a catastrophe that would sooner or 
later have arrived. Robert had always loved 
Jane, and had never loved me. How heart- 
rending would it have been to have married 
him, and then discovered his terrrible love 
for this woman afterwards. No, it was best 
as it was. It was worse than the rack or the 
flames, but it had to come, this fearful know- 
ledge, and let it come at once. Eobert loves 
Jane, Countess of Maine, let him marry her,'' 
said her wounded, outraged heart. Anne 
fancied that Gomazzio was not on Mrs. 
Aubrey's side after all, that he was a crafty, 
but not a bad man. He had offered her his 
friendship, and she resolved to go to him for 
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advice and direction. Numero vingt-neuf 
Boulevard des Italiens, Monsieur le docteur 
Gustave Gomazzio. Anne found him at 
home engaged at his second breakfast. He 
rose and stood silent with surprise before her, 
and with a good-tempered smile upon his 
ugly mouth. 

" Mademoiselle — am I awake — is it not a 
dream, that I see you in my apartment ?" 

" No, Monsieur, I am really here." 

** And to what event Jo I owe the happiness 
of this visit ?" 

" Monsieur, I have left the Eue Taitbout — 
left the Aubreys altogether." 

" Dieu merci, que c'est 6tonnant,et pourquoi 
puis-je demand^r ?" 

'' Monsieur, I began to find the confine- 
ment irksome. I have lately felt very poorly 
at times, and wish to enjoy more air, liberty, 
and exercise than I have hitherto done. I 
am anxious to find some cheap, respectable, 
pleasant lodgings, and then to procure some 
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visiting tuitions; I shall thus be more my 
own mistress. However, I know nothing of 
Paris, and remembering your oflfer of helping 
me I have ventured to come and ask you to 
recommend me to some apartment such as I 
wish for." 

" Bon, ma petite, vous avez alors un peu 
de gran confiance en Gomazzio quoi qu'il est 
Italien." 

" Monsieur, I place some confidence in you 
else I should not be here." 

"Mak me the how do you do ?" said 
he, in execrable English, and extending his 
hand ; Anne shook it heartily. 

" Sit down," said he, in French, and Anne 
sat down. " Now listen to me, Mees Cave — 
there lives in the Eue Mont Martre, at the 
foot of which stands the church of St. 
Eustache — do you know it ?' ' 

" No, Monsieur." 

" Bien. In that street is an hotel, excellent 
in all respects. It is a select boarding-house, 
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cheap, and clean, and good. Monsieur 
Prunier is the landlord ; he is French — a 
good, but excitable, nervous, anxious, weak- 
minded little man. I have no sympathy with 
prejudiced people ; Monsieur Prunier is ter- 
ribly prejudiced." 

Anne could not refrain from a smile at 
this paradox, but it passed unnoticed by the 
doctor. 

"Madame Prunier, his wife, is English; 
she has been a fine woman — that woman is 
the most clever woman of my acquaintance ; 
she speaks French, German, and Italian ; she 
could write a treatise on philosophy in either 
of these languages ; she has the art of pleas- 
ing her boarders, and yet she reigns among 
them like a queen ; her will is law ; she is 
full of tact and diplomacy, and yet is a most 
truthful and honourable person ; she makes 
all her own clothes, mends all the household 
linen, is a superlative cook, and yet is a 
wonderful reader — ^anything and everything 
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that you can name, that woman hds read it, 
and could give you her opinion on it — she 
could head a parliamentary debate in your 
English House of Commons — she could write 
the leading article for any paper in any 
language I have named, and yet her house is 
better regulated, and her dinners better cooked, 
than any person's I know in Paris." 

" She must be a wonderful person/' 

" She is ; but she has one fault." 

" Ah I" 

"Madame Prunier is terribly prejudiced, 
she imagines that the English are the first 
nation in the world, and England the first 
country." 

" I also. Monsieur, entertain that opinion." 

" Bah I tell me what has England done for 
you, ma chkre ? what has the Englishman 
done ?' 

Anne coloured hotly, and Gomazzio con- 
tinued : 

" He has led you to suppose that he thought 
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of you, and loved you, wliile all the time he 
loved another woman in his own sphere. 
The Englishman has failed in his base designs. 
I am positive that you are as innocent as you 
are fair. You did right to leave the Aubreys 
— they are a sad set." 

Anne could not bear to hear this. " Mon- 
sieur," she said, " you are wrong — I do not 
complain of the Aubreys. If you are my 
friend, you will not speak an unkind word of 
one of them." 

" Not of Madame sa mhre f 

" Not even of her." 

" Bien^ I honour you for your words. And 
now, in regard to the Hotel de St. Eustache ; 
will you come with me to the Rue Mont 
Martre, and I will make all arrangemeats for 
you with the Pruniers." 

As they turned into the street, Anne said, 
" Monsieur, is it necessary for me to warn you 
that that idea of yours, for which you have 
indeed no foundation, that I am or have been 
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in love with Robert Aubrey mast be kept a 
profound secret ? Were you to mention such 
a thing to the Pruniers, T should instantly 
leave their house." 

"Am I an honourable man?" said 
Gomazzio. " Have I a heart — have I feeling? 
Mademoiselle, you do me wrong/' 

" Pardon, Monsieur." 

They walked on in silence ; it was a long 
way to the Rue Mont Martre. At a street 
crossing they encountered the handsome 
German officer — the Baron de Malberg; he 
was dressed in his regimentals; he said he 
had been making some official calls. Gomazzio 
told him that he was conducting Anne to the 
Hotel St. Eustache, to place her under the 
care of Madame Prunier. 

Anne learned to her surprise that the 
elegant young officer was, during his stay in 
Paris, a resident at the hotel of the Pruniers. 

" Je vous verrai encore bient6t. Mademoi- 
selle," said he, gaily raising his cap. 
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Anne sighed inwardly ; she wanted none 
oi bis smiles and graces. 



" To sleep, 
And by a sleep to say we end the heart-ache, 
And the thousand natural ills that flesh is heir to, 
*Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished." 



She unconsciously muttered the words aloud. 

" Plait il^ mademoiselle/' said the doctor. 

" It is a fine day, monsieur.'' 

" But you do not look fine. You are telle- 
ment triste. You have some suflfering ; you 
are right to change the scene. The cheerful 
society at the Hotel St. Eustache will set you 
right again." 

They were now in the busy, bustling Eue 
Mont Martre, at the foot of which stands the 
old church of St. Eustache. The gay and 
fashionable population of the Boulevards and 
the Champs Elys^es were not to be met with 
here. Market women, with stands covered 
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with spring flowers and fruits ; fishwomen, 
with handkerchiefs of gay colours bound 
around their temples, and imparting an addi- 
tional sallow tint to their dark features; 
ouvriers — that class from which has sprung, 
at different times, such terrible deeds and 
blood-stained violence— ouvriers, in their 
blouses looking quiet and respectable. Pretty 
piquante grisettes, in charming little white 
caps, trimmed with gay ribbons ; these were 
the specimens of the French populace that 
Anne and the doctor encountered in the Eue 
Mont Martre. 

At a tall block of buildings Gomazzio 
stopped, and they went into a broad general 
entrance or passage, and then climbed up 
some particularly dirty stone stairs; not a 
very inviting prospect, thought Anne. They 
passed the first 6tage ; on the second, a large 
. door with a brass plate, on which the words, 
" L'Hotel St. Eustache, F. Prunier," were 
stamped in black letters. 
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Gomazzio pulled the bell. A slovenly 
French waiter, who answered to the name of 
Jacques, opened the door. This man spoke 
an unintelligible patois, which Anne could 
never be brought to understand ; he ushered 
them into a room fronting the street — a room, 
the pink of neatness, with polished oak floor, 
chairs covered with crimson damask, a couch 
and curtains of the same, a handsome pier- 
glass over the mantel-shelf, a long dining- 
table, and a bookcase of an old fashioned 
make, but loaded with treasures in the shape 
of works by the best authors. 

This was the salle k manger of the Hotel 
St. Eustache. Almost immediately Madame 
Prunier appeared. Anne knew her at once ; 
she was the pleasant-faced lady who had ac* 
costed her in the Champs Elys6es. She even 
wore her green damask dress, and her grey 
hair was arranged neatly beneath a snowy 
cap with long lappets. The recognition was 
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mutual, and actuated by a simultaneous im- 
pulse they shook hands at once. 

A few words from Gomazzio explained all ; 
he told how he had met Miss Cave at the 
house of an English patient, how that her 
health had slightly given way in consequence 
of — of — ^in short, of too close application, and 
that she wished for rest and recreation, and 
how that he had recommended her to the 
care of his kind friend, Madame Prunier, how 
that she was " une demoiselle trh gentil^ trhs 
douce^ irks honnef^ and, in fact, as near excel- 
lence as possible, and then the doctor rose to 
take leave. 

Anne perceived that the species of carte 
blanche that the doctor enjoyed, and the con- 
fidence that he inspired, were not confined to 
the upper classes. Madame Prunier, who 
had lived eight-and-twenty years on the con- 
tinent, and who.entertained serious suspicions 
of most foreigners, Madame Prunier, the most 
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prudent and particular of matrons, did not 
hefidtate to afford Anne her full confidence 
and protection, silnply on Gomazzio's recom- 
mendation. 

She called in her daughter Marie and in- 
troduced her to Anne, with a strong desire, 
she said, " that they might become friends." 
Marie Prunier, or, as Anne called her, Mary, 
for she loved to Anglicise her name, was 
short, with black hair, black eyes, and nez 
retrousse. She had what might be called a 
bright face, piquant though perhaps not 
exactly pretty. She was full of French 
vivacity, and a thoroughly warm heart beat 
beneath her modest robe of plum-coloured 
merino. She was a funny little thing, joyous 
and demonstrative, and yet, on occasions, de- 
mure to excess. She must have been two or 
three and twenty, at this time. It was 
strange to hear her address Gomazzio in 
rapid, fluent, perfectly rolled Parisian French, 
and then turn to Anne with phrases simple. 
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hearty, and Saxon as her own, for, from her 
French father and English mother, she, of 
course, inherited the advantage of speaking 
both languages without a tincture of accent. 

When the doctor was gone Marie asked 
Anne if she should show her to her room, but 
her mother stopped her by remarking that 
Miss Cave had not yet decided what room to 
occupy. 

So now came a business dissertation res- 
pecting francs and centimes, and it was at 
length settled that Anne was to occupy a 
small room on the fourth 6tage, and to dine, 
breakfast, and, in fact, board in the family of 
Madame Prunier, at the rate (including all 
things) of twenty-five francs a week. 

The Hotel St. Eustache extended over four 
stories — this was the general sitting-room of 
those who boarded in the family — there were 
other and handsomer suites of rooms, which 
Madame Prunier let oflf. She engaged a com- 
missaire to go to the Rue Taitbout for Miss 
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Cave's trunks, and then Mary accompanied 
Anne up the general staircase to the fourth 
6tage, and showed her her room. 

It was neat and clean, but bare, and much 
in the style of her late room in the Rue 
Taitbout — ^however, she could not aflfbrd to 
pay for a better one, and Madame Prunier 
earned her living by letting her rooms. She 
had, therefore, no cause to complain ; besides, 
Marie occupied a room precisely similar 
next door to hers, which she took her in to 
see. 

" Do you like Paris ?'' said Mary. 

" Yes, it is beautiful." 

*' You don't seem cheerful, somehow,'' said 
Marie, kindly. *^ You'll have to cheer up 
here, you know." 

" I cannot see how it is possible to be cheer- 
ful without some good reason. I have none, 
consequently I am not cheerful." 

"You will soon get plenty of tuitions," 
said Marie ; " Dr. Gomazzio will be sure to 
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get you as much to do as you can manage. 
Isn't he a nice fellow ?'' 

" Yes, I don't dislike him." 

V* Dislike him I indeed, 1 should think not/' 
said Mary, indignantly. " I am sure he is 
very kind and good." 

" He has certainly been kind to me, " 
said Anne, '*but he dislikes England so 
much." 

" Oh, that's all his nonsense I He is always 
ready to put himself out of the way to oblige 
an English person. He is as kind to mamma 
as if she were his mother. I like him. If he 
asked me I'd have him to-morrow." 

This was said in a gay, jesting way, that 
might be fun and might be earnest ; it was 
impossible to tell which ; neither did Anne 
very much care. She used Mary's brush to 
smooth her hair, and washed her face and 
hands, and then went into the salon with 
Mary, looking somewhat morose and sullen. 
Ah, she was very wretched — "the heart 
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knoweth its own bitterness." She suflfered 
deeply. 

In a few days Anne felt at home in the 
Hotel St Eustache. They used to breakfast 
at eleven and dine at five, and at dinner she 
met with several persons of many nations. A 
gay, fascinating Greek widow lady, two or 
three grave, proud, handsome German stu- 
dents, most of them poor, but polished in 
manner and refined in mind. An American 
single lady, of a certain age, ditto, a French- 
English lady of forty-four or thereabouts, who 
rejoiced in the name of Late. This lady, of 
English birth and parentage, had been brought 
up in France. Her father had been a gentle- 
man of family and fortune; he had met with 
reverses, died broken-hearted, and for the last 
ten years this, his only unmarried daughter, 
had been living out in different noble foreign 
families, at high salaries. She was an ac- 
i^omplished linguist and musician, and now 
was looking out for a re-engagement. She 
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asked a hundred a year. Though fair and 
forty, plus a few years, she was not fat, and 
her auburn hair and delicate complexion 
shewed that she had once been very pretty. 
She used to dress beautifully for dinner, and 
her manners were charming. Poor thing ! 
she had one weakness, she did not like to be 
thought more than two-and-thirty. She was 
a strict Catholic. 

Monsieur Prunier, the husband of the strong- 
minded, kind-hearted Englishwoman, was a 
nervous, irritable little man, in delicate health. 
All his energies were devoted to the letting 
of his rooms, and the making both ends to 
meet, which he found difficult. The Pruniers 
were not rich ; he was not fond of his wife, 
he could not appreciate her good qualities, 
he was a petty tyrant, and weak-minded and 
prejudiced. In person he was straight, petit, 
and upright. His features were delicate and 
his complexion olive. He was, in politics, a 
thorough Son of the Empire and worshipper 
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of Napoleon. He detested the English nation 
with a hatred far more real than that of Go- 
mazzio ; yet, with it all, there was a warm 
place in his heart if one could but find it. He 
loved his daughter, and Marie was the peace- 
maker between her ill-matched parents. Ma- 
dame Prunier made a great mistake when 
she, with her masculine mind, strong national 
prejudices, and warm, affectionate nature, 
joined herself to a man of feeble mind, nar- 
row information, and alien birth. How had 
it come to pass ? How do half the sti-ange 
marriages that we see come to pass? '' There 
is a skeleton in every house, there is a mys- 
tery in every life, there is a wound in every 
human heart." Anne respected Madame 
Prunier, and admired her intellect. She 
listened with pleasure to her conversation; 
she was only an hotel keeper's wife, but she 
was individually as true a lady as the wife of 
Mr. Harvey Aubrey. She had been in early 
youth educated in a gentleman's family, and 
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had been humble companion to his only 
daughter. How this had come about in the 
first place, Anne had yet to learn. She had 
travelled much with this family, and hence 
her knowledge of foreign tongues. Their 
name she never suffered to transpire, but 
enough was gathered from her conversation 
to form a conjecture that she had met with 
some love disappointment and had left them 
in consequence. Afterwards she entered some 
English family as German governess, and 
there met with Monsieur Prunier, who was, 
at that time, a wine merchant, and this family 
being resident in Paris, he had called there 
in the way of business, proposed to the go- 
verness, and, strange to say, had been ac- 
cepted by her. The affection that subsisted 
between Mary and her mother was almost 
sublime — the daughter devoted, reverential, 
loving her mother passionately and revering 
her humbly — the mother adoring the child, 
striving to promote her interest and happiness, 
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self-sacrificing and tender. There was some- 
thing ennobling in this love, to both of them, 
but they made no show, they never embraced 
in the presence of others. It was not at first 
that Anne perceived all the breadth and depth 
of their mutual affection. 

Miss Late was one evening at dinner, dis- 
coursing with one of the grave, handsome 
German students aforesaid, and for this Ger- 
man student Anne shrewdly suspected that 
Marie Prunier had a penchant. This student, 
Adolph Kurtz by name, was, like Miss Late, 
a strict Catholic. They discoursed on the 
persecution of the priesthood during the reign 
of terror. Their rapid French was scarcely 
intelligible to Anne's unaccustomed ears. 
She listened eagerly, because she had nothing 
else to do just then, and employed her mind 
in following the idiomatic phrases and* fer- 
reting out their meaning. 

At last. Miss Late turned to Anne, and 
said in English, " Miss Cave, I am engaged 
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in the Eue Taitbout as governess to one 
little girl — Mrs. Harvey Aubrey's family/' 

Anne started and coloured. 

" Do you know them ?*' said Miss Late. 

" Oh yes." 

So, after dinner, Miss Late sat with Anne 
in a retired corner, and asked her to tell her 
all about the Aubreys. What a request^ 
Miss Late I All the history of her life, and 
her crushed hopes, and passionate love, and 
her hopeless future, and her wild, untamed, 
bitter grief. Oh, earth ! earth ! thou art a 
hard mother to the poor and friendless of thy 
children. 

Anne shaded her eyes with her hand, and 
told Miss Late, in a few, concise words, " that 
the Aubreys were highly respectable, and 
strictly honourable in their payments, quite 
comme il faut, and Elsie a sweet cihild." 

"Why did you leave them?" asked Miss 
Late. 

" I wanted a change," said Anne, gloomily. 
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Miss Late asked no more, but turning to 
Anne kindly said, " If you are in want of 
morning tuitions, I know a lady, who will be 
the very person to procure what you desire. 
Will you come with me to-morrow into the 
Faubourg St. Germain?" 

Anne promised, and thanked her. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ST. EULALIE. 

That night, as Anne was about to light her 
candle and climb the staircase towards her 
chamber, Madame Prunier stopped her. 

" Miss Cave, my dear, do put down your 
candle and come into my room; I have afire 
there. I want to give you a biscuit and a 
glass of wine. Monsieur Prunier is out. I 
wish to talk to you." 

Anne put down the candle and followed 
her. The room was snug and cheerful ; 
Monsieur Prunier liked comfort. Anne sat 
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down on a cushioned chair, and Madame shut 
the door. 

*' I am going to take a great liberty, and 
perhaps you will box my ears and walk out 
of my house ; but, my dear girl, I see that 
you have some untold grief; you do not eat, 
you look as though you seldom slept. In the 
language of our great poet, ' your eyes seem 
heavy with the weight of unshed tears.' I 
don't want to pry into your grief, but I can- 
not bear to see a young person, who ought to 
be cheerful, pining away as you are doing, 
Mary is so different. She is like a sunbeam 
in a house, and yet we are poor people. We 
have to work hard ; we have not even saved 
anything for our child. She is well educated, 
and eventually will have to go out as a go- 
verDess. She has no prospect of marriage, 
for in this country marriage, except for inte- 
rested motives, is out of the question. 'Tis 
not a bright prospect, but Mary is always 
happy." 
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" Why ?" said Anne, absently and abruptly, 

" Because she is in the path of duty and 
blessed with health and energy." 

Madame Prunier was not the least religious ; 
her tactics were moral, her motives high, but 
beyond a kind of Pharisaical duty — if we 
may use the term in regard to a lady whose 
character we revere, and whose excellence 
we approve with all our heart — she had no 
idea. 

" I am in health, Madame," said Anne ; "I 
can earn my bread ; I think I have done my 
duty, but I believe my heart is breaking. I 
cannot shed one single tear — I am too 
wretched." 

" Then you are very wrong," said Madame, 

" and very weak." 

" Perhaps so, but I cannot help it." 

Madame Prunier took a bottle of wine off 

her drawers and poured some into a tumbler, 

she then put in two large lumps of white 

sugar, and walked up to the fire, and from a 
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little brass kettle she poured hot water over 
the wine and sugar. 

*' Drink that/' said Madame Prunier, hand- 
ing her the glass. 

" Thank you, Madame/' said Anne, putting 
it to her lips. 

" Take a good draught," said Madame. 

Anne complied, and half emptied the glass 
at one drink. 

" Do you like it ?" said the hostess. 

" Yes, Madame." 

*' Well then, eat that," handing Anne a 
sponge cake; but the cake lay untasted on 
her lap. 

"Why is your grief so terrible?" asked 
Madame. " If you would rather not tell me 
keep your own counsel, but I am a mother, 
I feel for you, you may trust me." 

" I know it, Madame — I read it in your 
honest grey eyes. I have not a friend in the 
world — I will tell you my grief. I love dis- 
tractedly. I have been deceived by one who 
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meant not to deceive — there is the history of 
my grief in few words." 

Anne then told Madame P runier all. She 
told her of her mother's desertion, and of 
Jane Countess of Maine, and when her tale 
was over tears came at last to her relief, and 
she sobbed hysterically. 

Madame Frunier laid a kind hand on her 
shoulder, " You will get over this,'' she said, 
" You have had a lucky escape." 

It is the fashion to cry this in the world 
if a girl is deceived where she has loved. 
Oh I did they but know, those who preach 
this cold selfish doctrine, did they but know 
the deep intensity with which the yearning 
heart clings still and still to the beloved one, 
though he be false, and base, and cruel — 
though dishonour and shame have covered 
his face, and the world's finger of scorn be 
justly raised against him, they would cease to 
insist in that stern manner, " You have had a 
lucky escape," " Your lover is a villain and 
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a forger, he is transported beyond seas, what 
a fate would have been yours had he been 
faithful as yourself. You in your comforta- 
ble home, protected and cherished, while he 
works bound in a cavern of the earth by 
chains of iron. A lucky escape." 

"Would that I shared his chains, his 
hunger, his poverty, his cold, his nakedness. 
Were he to spurn me, with his feet, I could 
still wash them with m^ tears, still wipe them 
with the hairs of my head." 

Some such passionate words as these passed 
Anne's lips. 

Madame Prunier brought cold water and 
bathed her temples, and spoke kindly to her 
— tenderly, and with true womanly gentle- 
ness. 

Then Anne shed tears less burning ; more 
like the latter rain that falls upon the earth ; 
she felt subdued and soothed, if not com- 
forted. 
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" Will you listen to an early reminiscence 
of my own ?' said Madame Prunier. 

" Willingly, Madame." 

" When I was young," said Madame, " I 
lived in a family as companion to a spoiled, 
selfish, beautiful girl. My parents were dead. 
My father had placed a spendthrift gentleman 
under obligation. As some return, with some 
notion of justice and gratitude, I was adopted 
into this family. Besides this daughter there 
was one son, Philip, handsome, daring, bold, 
brave, generous. I loved him as you love 
now — I would have died for Philip. Here, 
in Paris, we passed much of our time; 
those were the days of the old regime, before 
the revolution had even given a sign of 
its approach ; those were the days of pride 
and usurpation ; here, in this country, I have 
seen the poor crushed beneath the chariot 
wheels of the noblesse. The family with 
whom I lived were English, the father was a 
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gambler, and they were in debt and diflBculty, 
but their pride was frightful. I was often 
cruelly scorned by the mother and daughter. 
Never by Philip, yet with it all, with him 
aristocratic prejudices ran high. His mother 
tried to impress on him that he must make 
his fortune by a wealthy match. Philip, did 
not return my love ; he was gentle, chivalrous, 
manly, and tender towards me. Now that I 
am a wife and mother, now that my hair is 
grey, now that the passions of my youth araat 
rest, I can look back and say that I was not 
beloved. There has been a time when the 
consciousness of that fact would have drawn 
tears as of blood from my eyes ; but Philip 
loved another — the daughter of his nurse, a 
low-bred woman of mingled French and 
English extraction. The nurse had been kept 
in the family as a hanger-on and attendant. 
She was a fearful woman, was Clotilde Marlin 
— her father had been an English artizan, 
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her mother was French ; she had lived in this 
family twenty-two years, and nursed both the 
children. Her husband was dead ; she had 
one daughter, a black-eyed fine girl — a mere 
grisette. Philip, the boy, Philip, refined, 
proud, intelligent, loved this girl — loved her 
to madness. It was a mystery to me inscru- 
table ; well, he married this girl in an English 
Protestant place of worship in Paris. This 
marriage was kept a profound secret; the 
girl's mother knew not of it. Would to 
heaven that she had known, but the young 
wife was bound to secresy. I am only giving 
you a rough sketch of facts unvarnished and 
hasty. The mother discovered that the 
daughter was about to become a mother, the 
nurse's suspicions fell, no matter how, on 
Philip, and the daughter, vowed to secresy, 
would not clear herself or her husband fi:om 
the imputation of guilt. I knew all. Philip 
chose me as his confidante, and sent me to 
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attend to his wife and infant son in their 
chamber in the Rue Richlieu. Speak, child I 
have I known what it is to suflFer ?" 

" You have/' exclaimed Anne, kissing the 
pale hand over which she leant. 

" Well, Clotilde— the young Clotilde, took 
cold and died. Poor thing I I wept at her 
loss for Philip's sake. He was nearly dis- 
tracted, but, strange to say, his pride would 
not let him avow his marriage even to his 
wife's mother, and Clotilde, choosing to assert 
that her daughter had died of grief and shame, 
vowed revenge. The child Philip placed out 
at nurse. Then I left that family for ever ; 
they were cruel to me ; the daughter was un- 
just and insulting. I never saw any of them 
again, save Philip." 

" And where did you see him ?" 

" It was in the year 1^93," said Madame 
Prunier, " that business brought me to Paris 
in company with a family where I lived as 
governess ; they were Republicans, they were 
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safe. Oh, heaven I the fearful sights I saw 
there ; but, as I stood at a window in the Rue 
Richlieu, I saw a sight which froze my blood 
in my veins. I saw a tumbril rolling towards 
the Pldce Louis XV. ; in it stood a young 
man, noble, fair, and pale, and with wavy, 
auburn hair. It was — oh, God 1 it was he — 
Philip. Do not ask me what I did or said — 
that beautifiil head was severed by the 
guillotine I Clotilde Marlin had denounced 
Philip to the convention. She took away her 
grand- child, and what became of either I 
know not, but I heard the name of the de- 
nouncer of Philip from Monsieur Dubois, with 
whom 1 lived. Now have I not unfolded a 
tale of suflfering ?'' 

" Madame, how have you lived?" 
" I have lived for duty. I am a woman of 
resolution and principle. I said to myself, if 
my life is wretched, still I must try and 
render it useful to others. I have done this 
and have been rewarded. The love of my 
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child has comforted me for the loss of Philip. 
And now, good night, and God bless you !" 

" But stop, Madame, one word more and 
forgive me — What was the Christian name of 
the spoiled haughty sister of your Philip ?" 

" Why do you ask T 

" Because Mr. Aubrey's first wife had a 
spendthrift father, and she was brought up 
almost entirely here in Paris ; she had one 
brother Philip, who I have been told perished 
in the French Kevolution." 

" Her name was Maude." 

" Maude Haughton ?" 

" Yes — then, my child, you and I are bound 
by a strange mystery together. We have 
loved, each in our generation, a member of 
the same family. Your false Kobert is the 
nephew of my unhappy Philip." 

Madame Prunier and Anne remained stand- 
ing in mute surprise for several seconds — at 
last Madame said — 

" Maude, the beautiful, proud, self-willed 
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Maude, and did she marry an Englishman? 
Strange, strange, strange !" 

Madame Prunier made an impatient gesture 
and said — 

" No more of that, child, ' an thou lovest 
me,' as Shakespeare has it. We have had 
enough of love tales for one night. We are 
making a whole life's business to consist in 
loving and being beloved. Oh, child ! life is 
fall of stern realities — some day you will wake 
up to consciousness of this — ^you will see that 
you have your part to play on the world's 
stage, that it is not enough to do to sit 
down, and weep fruitless tears and heave 
hopeless sighs — duty, and sense, and honour, 
all call for us to be up and doing. You have 
not the eye or the brow of a mere sentimentail 
dreaming Miss. Be brave, be strong, be 
patient, and enduring, and you shall find your 
reward." 

She sighed heavily as she spoke, and a mist 
gathered over her bright blue eyes — 
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" To-night I am going to make out all the 
iJills of my housekeeping expenses during the 
week, and when that is done I shall sit up and 
dam some of Monsieur Prunier's hose, and it 
is now nearly eleven o'clock. Yes, I have work 
for two hours." 

** You rise again before eight ?" 

" Yes, I find it suits me better, and now 
child, good night, go to bed and- sleep. To- 
morrow rise with the resolve to look at life 
with different eyes. Why is your existence 
to be made useless and wretched because of 
the deceit of one selfish bad man ? No, not 
a word in his favour. He is, he must be a 
bad man." And then Madame Prunier al- 
most put Anne out of her room. 

" Good woman — kind, brave, faithful, true- 
hearted woman ; but oh," said Anne, " did 
she think with that little host of maxims to 
preach down my loving, breaking heart ?" 

The next morning Miss Late breakfasted 
early with Anne. She was going to intro- 
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duce her to a friend of hers in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, who would be likely to procure 
such teaching as she desired. 

" You are very good, Miss Late/' said 
Anne. 

" Good, ah, no ! would that I were — ^but I 
do feel anxious for your welfare. Living in 
hotels is very expensive, and should your 
money run short before you have obtained 
employ, it would be very awkward, would it 
not?" 

" Very awkward," repeated Anne, with her 
thoughts far from the subject, though that was 
certainly of the greatest importance to her 
then. 

They went out together, and Anne was 
taken into the stately precincts of the aristo- 
cratic St. Germain. In a secluded street, 
where stood large houses surrounded by high 
walls, Miss Late paused before a great door in 
the wall, and she rung a bell. A yelping cur 
set up a shrill response, and presently a little 
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old woman dressed in black crape, with a 
cross and rosary of black wood at her girdle, 
and a white cloth bound round her temples, 
opened the door, and said politely — 

" Entrez, Mesdames, entrez." 

So this was a Nun I 

The gloomy house which stood back among 
the trees must then be a Convent ? Yes, 
the Convent of St. Eulalie. Through a 
covered passage into such a queer room, 
the Convent parlour looking out upon a se- 
cluded part of the great dull garden, polished 
bare oak floor, hard uninviting chairs and 
tables, a beautiful crucifix carved in ivory on 
the chimney-piece, a bright wood fire on 
the hearth. Nothing more, this was the Con • 
vent parlour, the parlour of St. Eulalie I 

Presently there entered a lady of middle 
age, whom not even the hideous conventual 
dress could render otherwise than graceful 
and distinguL She must have been of angelic 
beauty,in her youth ; even now it was a face 
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of rare fascination, the eyes were large and 
singularly bright, they were light grey, they 
flashed, they softened, they searched, as no 
human eyes that Anne had ever seen before 
or since had done, though the Lady Abbess, 
for such was her rank, must have numbered 
half a century of years, as we reckon time. 
Her complexion was fair and rosy as a girl's 
— the gift to fascinate at will was hers — 
she, a woman, whose years were fading 
into the sear and yellow leaf, had the 
power to attract, to enchant, shall we say to 
entrap ? God knows, we believe she meant 
well, and that her diplomacy, however we 
stern, truth-loving Britons, might object to 
it, was still undertaken with the honest desire 
of saving souls and bodies from the dangers 
of the bottomless pit. 

Is the Catholic doctrine a selfish policy ? or 
does it, on the contrary, teach abnegation of 
self, and the sacrificing of all things to one 
great cause ? We cannot say, we will not 
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judge, but only write down events as they 
occurred during the short acquaintance that 
Anne had with the Lady of St. Eulalie. 

The ladies embraced in foreign fashion, 
saluting on either cheek, then Madame de 
Dauph6 (such was the family name of the 
Abbess) made Anne a slight inclination of 
the head, and addressed her in the most per- 
fect English. She was thoroughly amazed 
at the fluency and elegance with which this 
Frenchwoman mastered our island language, 
for it is rare to find a French person, resident 
in France, who can speak English even 
tolerably. 

"You are, I perceive, very young," she 
said, gracefully tendering Anne her hand^ 
'' but it is impossible that one so charming 
should long continue without friends even in a 
foreign city. You must cheer up, and lay 
aside that sweetly mournful air. Nay, I 
will not be refused, I must even be permitted 
to kiss that young cheek so pale, so pretty, 
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and 80 pensive," and she suited the action to 
the word, and afterwards looked into Anne's 
eyes with an apparent half -puzzled air. " You 
do not tell me, Miss Late, that this fair young 
girl is the same you were speaking of last 
week, and who wishes to obtain pupils, and 
who is poor r 

" The same," said Miss Late, respectfully, 
" the very same.'* 

" Mais, ma chere c'est ^tonnant, elle a quelque 
chose de noble, de je ne sais quoi, mais enfin 
elle a Tair comme il faut." 

Now who will say that flattery is not sweet 
and soothing to poor human nature? Those 
who profess to hate it are the more open to it. 
Perhaps Anne was not more fond of it than 
most people, but we will confess that the few 
rapidly spoken words of Madame La Duchesse 
de Dauph6 (for such was her rank apart from 
her conventual dignities), and Anne was 
aware that she stood in the presence of one 
of the daughters of the very highest French 
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nobility — we repeat that those sweetly spoken 
words pleased her not a little. If this ultra- 
refined, almost royally bom, charming, fasci- 
nating woman was so struck with her air 
comme il faut, and pale, pensive, pretty face, 
perhaps she had not tried to step so very far 
out of her element, when she aspired to be- 
come the wife of an English gentleman. We 
know that these thoughts written down read 
very foolishly. Anne should have been the 
first to laugh at them herself in that case ; 
but as it was, the words spoken in haste, and 
apparently not intended for her ear, had a 
wonderfully pleasant sound. 

" And so you desire, Pauvrette, to obtain 
daily tuitions ? I am often applied to, by fa- 
milies both noble and bourgeoise, in regard 
to des Institutrices Anglaises. You play ?'' 

" Yes, Madame.'' 

'' Ah, fear not, I will find you what you 
desire, without doubt. And what salary do 
you wish?" 
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"Madame, I have not fixed. I desire only 
what is just." 

" Comme elle est gentille, " said the 
Duchesse de Dauph^ (Anne never could 
forget for one instant that she was the 
Duchesse de Dauph6), turning to Miss 
Late. 

" Well, my child, your salary for six hours' 
instruction should be about two thousand 
francs, and you ought to dine with the family 
— thus, your expenses would be limited to 
just your tea, your room, and, perhaps, your 
coffee in the morning." 

How sweetly kind of the Abbess to con- 
descend to these details ! 

"You can give references?" she con- 
tinued, with a bright smile. 

" Oh, yes, Madame." 

" Good, my dear child. Are you fond of 
music ? 

" Devotedly so, Madame." 

" Can you spare your charming young 
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friend to me, for this evening?" continued 
the Abbess. 

Miss Late explained that her charming 
young friend's time was ^tirely at her own 
disposal, and then Madame de Dauph^ turned 
to Anne again. 

" My child, will you come here this even- 
ing, at six. We are going to have a cele- 
brated mass sung in the Convent Chapel — it 
is a f(6te of the Blessed Virgin.'' Here she 
crossed herself, devoutly. '* Will you come ? 
And I will send you back to your Hotel in a 
voiture." 

At that time Anne had never heard amass, 
and she was really as much pleased at the 
idea as she could have been, at that time, at 
anything of the kind. She promised, then, 
to come ; but her thanks were languid, and 
her eye sad, for the Abbess embraced her 
warmly at parting, and whispered, as she did 

so: 

"Poor innocent Iambi and you have no 
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mother near you. Would that I could be 
one to you." 

The tone, the warmth, the lady-like ease, 
the refined sensibility ot the whole action, was 
irresistible. Anne loved that nun, then and 
there, upon the spot. An indescribable 
emotion prompted her to return and em- 
brace her once more. 

'^ I will certainly come, dear Madame," 
she said. 

Once out in the street, Miss Late asked 
Anne what she thought of Madame La 
Ducliesse de Dauph6, Abbess of St. Eulalie* 
Her reply was enthusiastic. Miss Late 
looked pleased. 

" There is that in our religion," said the 
lady, with a smile, " which tends to the lay- 
ing aside of pride and prejudice. Where 
would you find a Protestant Duchess who 
would embrace and fraternize with two poor, 
friendless governesses, as Madame de Dauph^ 
has done ? It is the same with our clergy," 
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she continued, presently, " however highly 
born, associated, and educated, the Catholic 
Priest is the father of his flock; the poorest, 
the lowest, the meanest of his parishioners 
may weep out his sorrows on the holy father's 
bosom ; in this respect the priesthood follow 
the example of our great lawgiver — Christ — 
they say, ' Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest/ '' 

Anne did not speak, and, after a pause, 
Miss Late continued : 

" In your church it is different. The 
selfish, money-loving Pastor climbs, once a 
week, into his pulpit, and exhorts his con- 
gregation. In the week he passes by his 
poorer brethren with a distant nod ; he is 
always too proud to visit any but the very 
poor — (which is done in a pharasaical spirit, 
and in such a way that the poor wretches are 
all the time in perfect dread of their fine 
visitor) — and those whom he considers his 
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equals. For the mediocre rank, the trades- 
man, the schoolmaster, the struggling, re- 
spectable class, your priest has no sympathy 
whatever; he hardly knows their names. If 
they be ill and dying, perchance, he will call ; 
but it is as a stranger, and for the first time 
our national mauvaise honte renders the in- 
terview, on both sides, unpleasant." 

Miss Late paused. There was much, very 
much of truth in her remarks. At last, 
Anne said : 

" I know one Protestant curate who is all 
and everj'-thing a priest ought to be. His 
whole life is, and has been, one sublime, 
self sacrifice ; he has marked out for himself 
a path of duty, and he follows it bravely with 
Christian humility and heroic devotion." 

She then, suppressing names, gave her a 
sketch of Charles Higham's trials and sacri- 
fices. When she had ceased, Miss Late said, 
coldly : 

"Your curate is the exception, not the 
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rule. With us, a priest who should swerve 
in the least degree from such a perfect line of 
conduct would be the exception." 

That evening, having excused herself from 
the public dinner at the Hotel St. Eustache 
and dined privately on a bunch of raisins, a 
roll, and a cup of chocolate, Anne dressed 
neatly, and threaded her way through the 
lively streets, across the Tuileries' gardens^ 
and the Place de laConcorde, into the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and found her way into the Rue, 
where, secluded in its stately gardens, stood 
the Convent of St. Eulalie. She was ad- 
mitted by the little old nun, the portress of 
the morning, and with smiles and bows she 
piloted her through a covered way again into 
the convent parlour, and there she left her. 
Presently there entered the dear Abbess ; she 
clasped her hand, saying : 

"You are late, my child, the mass has 
begun — ^follow me." 

Anne followed the tall stately figure through 
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passages paved with white stone, into a chapel 
filled with devotees — the devotees of Paris, 
jewelled plumed elegant forms, mantled in 
velvet, decked in rich drooping feathers, with 
white hands clasped in prayer, on which 
gleamed many a rare gem — but not a head 
was raised as she entered; every face was 
hidden, every knee was bent upon the stones. 
The altar of the Virgin had gold or gilt rail- 
ings before it. It was covered with blue 
velvet, and oflferings of gold and silver stood 
upon it. Within a railed enclosure the 
priests were offering up prayers in a low 
chanting tone. 

Presently the nuns, who were hidden from 
view, raised their voices, and the swelling 
music of the organ pealed through the chapel. 
They chanted until Anne's heart beat fast and 
thick. She knelt down and hid her face — she 
wept. Oh, why were their voices so piti- 
lessly sweet? One voice seemed to her 
excited fancy like the voice of the Arch- 
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angel ; it spoke to her very heart, though 
what it said she knew not. It was not 
soothing or consoling, neither was it 
threatening or admonitory, but it spoke — it 
spoke to her, it thrilled through her frame, it 
stirred her inmost nature — she sobbed 
hysterically. 

Presently there chimed in with it a voice 
like a Sei*aphim's, sweet, plaintive, pleading, 
clear as the sound of a silver bell, refreshing 
as the cadence of falling water. 

Oh, it was sublime I This voice seemed to 
speak peace to her soul, to bid the troubled 
waves that broke over it be still. The mass 
was ended, the devotees hurried out. Anne 
felt a hand placed upon her arm ; she rose and 
followed the abbess once more into the con- 
vent parlour. 

" It is not necessary to ask you, my dear 
child,'' said Madame de Dauphe, '' if you have 
been pleased with our singers. I perceive 
that you have been delighted.'' 
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"Oh, yes, Madame." 

" Well, my child, come again ; come as 
often as you like. Whenever we have music 
in the chapel we shall be glad to see you." 

" Thank you, Madame." 

" It is too late for you to return to your 
hotel on foot, through the streets of Paris, 
and alone. I have sent to hire a voiture for 
you. Mean while sit down. Let me give you 
a glass of eau sucr^, flavoured with orange 
flowers. It is an excellent thing for the spirits 
and for weak nerves." 

Anne shuddered inwardly — were her nerves 
become so weak and her spirits so broken 
that she was to be pitied at every turn ? Pity 
is akin to contempt. These good women, the 
refined high-bred Abbess of St. Eulalie, and 
the honest, kind-hearted, sensible mistress of 
the hotel, felt for her pity, unmingled and 
sincere ; but the world that lay before her — 
that world with which she must shortly battle 
to win bread and shelter, would it not soon 
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begin to point its finger of scorn at the 
melancholy, listless creature, called Anne 
Cave? Yes, yes, she must rouse herself, 
she must learn to simulate, to conceal, but 
how? 

"Taste that," said the Abbess, standing 
before her and stirring the eau sucr^, with a 
silver spoon, " taste that." 

*' Is grief a thing to be treated like a bodily 
ailment? Are we to drink hot wine and 
sugared water when our hearts are break- 
ing?" 

She did not speak these words, but they 
passed through her mind, and she was certain 
the Abbess read their meaning on her face. 

" It is well to soothe the nerves," said 
Madame de Dauph^, " whatever be the cause 
of this agitation, you will find yourself calm, 
even cheerful, when you have swallowed my 
essence of orange flowers." 

Anne swallowed her essence of orange 
flowers and thanked her. 
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" Now, my child, I do not ask for your 
confidence. I have no right to it. I per- 
ceive that you have some grief, and I can 
divine its cause. I do not ask for names, and 
dates, and particulars. Those are your secrets, 
but I ^m well enough versed in human 
nature to know that there is but one cause for 
an eye so mournful, a brow so sad, a cheek 
so wasted in a young girl like yourself. Ah, 
sweet one, it is a terrible time, that time of 
youth with its gushing affections, its ready 
belief in everything that looks beautiful ; its 
enthusiastic admiration for all that appears 
good and noble. It is the time when the 
passions hold fearful sway over the whole 
being, when to love appears to be to live, and 
to be deceived seems death. Like our first 
parents, thrust out of paradise, the deluded 
young worshipper of a clay idol is turned out 
of the Eden he had planted for himself. The 
world, the real,cold, hard, and heartless world, 
is his home henceforth; like the heathens, in 
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Greek ^able, he would fain drink of the river 
of Lethe^ but he cannot. There seems to be 
no balm in Gilead for him, no waters of for- 
getfulness ; he must toil on and bear his own 
burden ; he would fain die, but he dares not, 
and so he suffers on.*' 

The last words were said as though 
soliloquising — the Abbess turned from Anne, 
and bent her tall graceful form slightly. 
Anne could not avoid saying : 

'' You have experienced this, madame ?" 

She turned round upon her almost fiercely, 
and with an expression of boundless astonish- 
ment upon her fine and speaking counten- 
ance — 

" I experienced it, child I what ?" 

Anne felt abashed ; but still she said one 
word — 

" Love I'' 

" Child, you insult me — you are ignorant ; 
so I pity, I pardon you from my soul ; but 
that is a word, which, in the sense you attri- 
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bute to it, has never been permitted to pass 
my lips. I have always been pure in soul 
and mind, and as free from even the shadow of 
a stain of earthly passion as our * blessed 
mother ' herself. I was the bride of Heaven 
at fifteen years old ; I, the daughter and sole 
heiress of the Duke de Dauph6, entered the 
convent of St. Eulalie of my own free will. I 
left family, fortune, friends, the prospects of 
marriage the most brilliant, I left all cheer- 
fully. Has not our Saviour said, * Leave all 
and follow me ?' Well, child, I have left all, 
I have never once regretted it." 

The abbess spoke truth ; her fair and placid 
face lighted up by those grey eyes so calm, 
so thoughtful, so penetrating, that face with 
its delicate bloom unfaded by time, bore not 
the slightest trace of the storms which are 
brewed by the passions. Mind, and intellect, 
and feeling sat enthroned on the smooth pure 
forehead, the beautiful mouth expressed com- 
passion and kindness, but never had those 
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eyes burned with love's fires, never had jea- 
lousy paled that roseate cheek, never had 
wild words of passion or anger passed those 
slender lips. No ; the abbess was and ever 
had been pure and passionless as the marble 
figure of the virgin in the convent chapel. 
And Anne felt abashed before her as though 
she stood in the presence of some superior 
being, and she blushed red hot with shame to 
think that she loved, with such an intense and 
all absorbing love, a man who cared nothing 
for her, while this lady of the convent had 
never given a thought to aught but Heaven. 

" Has my child ever thought she should 
like to know a little more about our reli- 
gion ?" said the abbess, with a smile ; '' you 
know, my dear, you Protestants have strange 
ideas about us. I have been the means of 
converting many who were most bigoted. If 
you would read a little book, which I will 
lend you, called the ' Church of the Testa- 
ment,' you will find many old prejudices set 

aside." 
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And the abbess handed Anne a gaily bound 
little volume, entitled, " The Church of the 
Testament." 

She took it, and promised to read it. What 
if there should be something in the Eoman 
religion, after all ? What if there should be 
comfort and peace for her in the bosom of the 
Church? She left the abbess with thanks, 
with embraces, with promises to read her 
book, and to call again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A FEW days after, on a somewhat sultry 
evening, the windows were thrown open, and 
the perfume of the roses, which grew in boxes 
on the balcony of the hotel, was carried in 
pleasant whiffs to the company as they sat at 
dinner, Anne was dressed simply and coolly 
in muslin, ditto Mary Prunier. Miss Late, 
who had not yet left for the Eue Taitbout, 
but who purposed doing so the next day, was 
most elaborately decorated in pale blue silk ; 
auburn tresses puffed out becomingly ; golden 
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bracelets, on her white, plump arms ; and a 
splendid turquoise brooch, a gift from some 
titled Italian lady (with whom she had lived 
as Institutrice), fastening together her collar 
of Brussels lace. She was, even now, a fine 
woman, despite her forty-eight years, and 
she dearly loved admiration, albeit her no- 
tions of propriety were most excruciatingly^ 
strict, and her opinion of the forwardness of 
English girls most severe — of this more 
anon. 

Miss Late talked with her usual volubility 
in French, with a handsome, grave German, 
about twenty -four years of age ; but she ap- 
peared quite unconscious of the disparity in 
their years. She smiled, she blushed, she re- 
lated piquante little anecdotes. 

Anne watched her gravely, and began to 
speculate with herself in her usual cynical 
fashion about her while she swallowed her 
soup. " She was a most devoted Catholic, she 
was enthusiastic in the faith, she was over 
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religious for a Catholic, but that did not pre- 
vent her attending balls, playing cards, going 
to the Opera, dressing like a girl of eighteen, 
coquetting with young men, and yet she must 
be forty-eight. She looks forty-eight, yet 
perhaps one ought to allow for wear and tear 
and worry — perhaps she isn't more than forty 
— ^her hair is unmixed with grey and her com- 
plexion pink and clear ; she is perhaps forty- 
four. Dear me, fancy an English religious 
single lady of forty, or five and forty, in — say 
the good town of Felton, or my native village 
of Kiverton. What a difference ? 

" The pious spinster of that ilk would dis- 
dain all putting on of apparel ; she would wear 
brown, and grey, and drab. She would walk 
about with her basket of tracts — she would 
shudder at the sight of a card, and at the idea 
of a ball her inmost spirit would revolt — the 
thought of a flirtation would hardly enter her 
honest head, that head sheltered, not decorated 
in the unbecoming bonnet, and even if she be 
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suspected of a weakness for the curate, he is 
so much younger than herself that it resolves 
itself into a mere motherly penchant." And 
so the excellent Miss Prims and Miss Goods 
and Miss Wrights of Provincial England go 
on their way rejoicing, surrounded by their 
subjects, the Sunday school children, and 
supported by the Prime Ministers, the Curates. 
All hail to the quiet, unobtrusive sisterhood. 
Much good have they eflPected, excellent are 
their intentions, and almost always blameless 
their lives. Have we sneered at them in 
the last few lines ? we don't mean to. God 
knows they are better than we are, and as for 
Miss Late, with her fair hair and pink cheeks 
and flirting ways, and her devotion on occa- 
sions, and her intolerance for our church, 
we begin shrewdly to suspect Miss Late a 
little, and to say to her mentally, *' Miss Late, 
ma'am, I'm afraid you are a hu iibug. " Well, 
the German with whom Miss Late converses 
has fixed his melancholy grey eyes on Anne, 
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and presently he addresses her, and she is at 
a loss to reply to him. She has sat so silent 
that he supposes her quite ignorant of French, 
and he labours under the impression that he 
can talk a little English, for he has learned it 
at school, and he can read it he thinks pretty 
well, so he inquires '' If Anne likes going up 
the chimneys in Paris;" as he puts the absurd 
question with all his nation's solemnity of 
manner, Anne becomes sensible of the titter- 
ing of Mi«s Late, and she replies as seriously 
as he has inquired : *' I have never been up a 
chimney. Monsieur/' 

Miss Late here has recourse to her pocket- 
handkerchief, and as Anne's gravity is undis- 
turbed, and her face unlighted by a smile, the 
intelligent face of Adolph Kurtz wears a 
troubled expression. 

'^The chimneys," he repeats, waving his 
hand a little impatiently. 

" No, Monsieur," and Anne shakes her 
head. 
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" But it's pretty, it's fine," continues the 
handsome student, returning to the charge ; 
" it's good." 

^'For the health. Monsieur ?" inquires 
Anne, gravely. 

Here Miss Late addressed her sharply. 

" Why don't you explain it to him ? these 
jokes are thought very badly of abroad. He 
will despise you when he comprehends it. 
Indeed, you must be careful. It does not do 
to be too free with foreigners, they don't 
understand it." 

Anne feels perfectly amazed at the temper 
of Miss Late. She is unhappy, and unhappy 
people are soon angry. She resolves to be 
angry with Miss Late, so she explains nothing, 
and leaves Adolph Kurtz in happy ignorance 
respecting things in general and chimneys in 
particular. 

The next day Miss Late spread her wings 
and took flight to the Rue Taitbout. Her 
pale blue silk and auburn tresses, her tur- 
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quoise brooch and golden bracelets, ceased to 
adorn the salon of an evening at the Hotel 
St. Eustache. Adolph Kurtz talked all 
dinner time to Mary Prunier and occa- 
sionally addressed Anne, but never any more 
in English after the aflfair of the chimneys. 
Anne sometimes went into the Tuileries gar- 
dens to meet poor Elsie, for Miss Late was 
kind in that, and brought the poor child there 
to see her. 8he found Elsie looking very 
pale and delicate. 

She grew tall — very tall and slender. She 
was becoming outwardly in manner and ap- 
pearance more like a model Miss Aubrey, 
but the loving heart remained unchanged^ and 
the child-like simplicity was still there. She 
never liked Miss Late. Miss Late never 
liked her. The genuine, hearty, frank nature 
had no sympathy with the foreign-cultured 
Institutrice. 

" I hate French,'' Elsie would say to Anne, 
doggedly, "and I always shall, even when 1 
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know it well ; still I know I must learn it, 
and I try to give Miss Late as little trouble 
as I can/' 

" That's right, darling." 

" Fm very hard worked/' continued Elsie. 
" Miss Late takes me to the Cours for three 
hours together, then at night I have to study 
German. I have no companions and no 
amusements; I wish I was back again at 
Yanly." 

Anne wished it, too, for her sake — the 
different hours and different life she was lead- 
ing seemed to tell sadly on her frame. Anne 
wound her arm tightly round Elsie — they sat 
under the trees on the ground, and she kissed 

wannly the cheek once so rosy, now so pale 
and wasted. 

*' Kobert is married," said Elsie, '' at last, 
married in London, to that Countess de 
Maine, and George is engaged to Mademoiselle 
de Villiers ; and we heard from papa yester- 
day, and papa is ill." 
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News, news, from a chUd's guileless lips ; 
married — lost to her for ever I well, now he 
has his Jane — his idol. She is his own. 
Will that idolatrous worship continue? or 
will the prize pall in possession and the idol 
become clay ? 

" You seem so sad, dear Miss Cave." 

" Do I, Elsie. I have no business to be 
sad. I have no time for sad thoughts. I 
have enough to do to think of getting pupils 
and I find it so difficult. I can hear of 
nothing. Where is Dr. Gomazzio ?" 

" He is gone to Italy in a great hurry — 
something secret — I don't know what." 

"Well, Elsie, good bye, and God bless 
you ; here comes Miss Late. I have to go to 
the Faubourg St. Germain." 

Anne hurried away, and now as the old 
Scotch song says — 

« To think of him, would be a sin 1" 

" A sin I oh, then I shall often sin, I fear. 
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Robert, Robert, false and cruel — false and 
selfish — ^you have blighted my life — ^you have 
broken my heart — you have crushed me in 
my youth." She uttered these words aloud, 
and then she sank on the ground and sobbed 
tears — angry tears — the first angry feelings 
that she had ever experienced for Robert were 
with her now; with the bitterness came 
strength. She dried her eyes, she walked 
in the direction of St. Eulalie. 

The Abbess had appointed to meet her that 
morning, and she hoped to find that she had 
some pupils for her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE VALPINS. 

" Vous Stes bien tard, moa enfant/' said 
Madame de Dauphfe, entering the Convent 
pariour, where Anne h^d been waiting for 
her about five minutes ; then, without waiting 
for her excuses, she added, " Come with me 
into the Classe/' and she led her into a large 
oak-floored room with coloured glass windows 
and built in an octagonal form ; this was the 
Classe or School-room, for St. Eulalie had a 
Pensionnat des demoiselles attached to it, and 
between two and three hundred of the daugh- 
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ters of the French noblesse were educated 
there. During the numerous visits that Anne 
had paid to the Convent, she never came 
across any of the jeunes ^l^ves but once, and 
that was in crossing a stone passage, accom- 
panied by Madame de Dauphe. A door in the 
wall opened, and coming up some cold-look- 
ing stone steps, leading from, heaven knows 
where, she saw about a dozen young girls, 
most of whom appeared to be very pretty ; 
they wore little white lace caps and white 
dresses, which Anne supposed was the uni- 
form of the school ; they carried books in 
their hands, as though they had been receiving 
some lesson, possibly of music, or some 
foreign language. They marched on with 
that demure look of innocence, mingled with 
hauteur, that we invariably notice as the 
characteristic of the French jeune fille of high 
breeding, and which gives us we do not know 
what impression of hypocrisy and deceit ; 
they looked at Anne with scarce any appar- 
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ent surprise, and then lowered their eyes with 
a tremendous assumption of modesty, and 
they passed away like a dream, white caps 
and all, nor did she see whither they wound 
their steps. 

" Asseyez vous, raa ch^re," said the Abbess, 
and Anne sat down. " My child, I yesterday 
spoke of you to Madame la Comtesse de 
r Orme, who has two little daughters desir- 
ous of learning English. I mentioned you. I 
spoke of you as a good and clever girl. The 
Comtesse would have engaged you at my re- 
commendation — she would have given you 
two thousand francs without a murmur ; you 
would have been hiea placSe^ but on hearing 
that you were Protestant she raised her 
hands, she would not engage you, my dear. 
I fear this difl&culty will long keep you out of 
a situation in France." 

Was this to be the end of Anne's visits to 
St. Eulalie ? Was she to become a Catholic ? 
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Was this at the bottom of all the Abbess's 
kindness ? 

Often during the last few weeks had she 
been summoned to the Convent, and always 
had Madame de DaupW amused her with 
promises of speedy employment, and gener- 
ous emolument. She had lent her books, 
clever, controversial books, whose subtle ar- 
guments had puzzled and perplexed her 
powers to refute, and now this was the ter- 
mination, become a catholic or I can do 
nothing for you. 

Oh! Abbess, with the penetrating grey 
eyes, the winning smile, the graceful bearing, 
the kindly voice, why did you descend to 
petty deceits and subterfuges, when your aim 
was to try and win an immortal soul ? Such 
a great end should have disdained such little 
means. We have read that the persecution 
the Roman church has suffered, and the dis- 
trust with which she is regarded, have ren- 
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dered concealment necessary to her peace 
and safety. On this hypothesis Madame de 
Dauphe acted — so do hundreds in her church 
— but in attempting to win over the English 
we are astonished that the catholics abroad 
do not proceed in a less covert and clandes- 
tine manner. As a nation, we are singularly 
truth-loving — subterfuge disgusts, white lies 
annoy us, we feel annoyed, tricked, and 
cheated, and we turn angrily away. 

All Madame de Dauphe s tales about 
Contesses with children wishino to learn 
English, rich bourgeoise with young daugh- 
ters for whom they desired English com- 
panions, all these tales then were false. Anne 
had been enticed to the convent by Miss 
Late, and amused and detained there by the 
Abbess — ^not out of pure philanthropic kind- 
ness, as we had at first supposed, but with the 
hope that she might become a Catholic. She 
resolved that she would never enter the por- 
tals of St. Eulalie again. She did not tell the 
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A.bbess this, she had not the heart ; she felt 
even sorry for her disappointment, but she still 
determined not to give up the faith of her 
fathers, come what would. 

" Our church," said Madame de Dauph^, 
now speaking boldly, " is the one church 
without blemish, without division. Look 
round you — look at your own most unhappy 
establishment as you call it, see how it is 
split and divided. Is that, with its high 
church and low church, its endless dissensions 
and jealousies, is that like Christ's flock on 
earth ? No, no, child, you must see that you 
are wrong, do you not ?" 

" Yes, Madame, we are far from perfect." 

'^ If you are far from perfect, my dear child, 
you are wrong." 

" Yes, Madame." 

"Then who is right? Are not we? Is 
not our faith built on Christ ? Do not we 
obey him to the letter of the law ? You have 
read the 'Church of the Testament,'my child ?" 
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" Yes, Madame." 

" What do you think of it T 

" Madame, I cannot refute its argu- 
ments." 

" Then," said the Abbess, with a joyous 
smile, " If you cannot refute its arguments, 
you are a Catholic in heart already, and oh ! 
my dear girl, how awful will be your re- 
sponsibility if you turn from the true 
faith.'' 

Anne did not speak, and then Madame de 
Dauph6 rose and, placing her hand on her 
shoulder, said " Go home now, and ponder 
over what I have told you, go home and 
come again to-morrow. The Countess will 
wait for you till next week. I told her I had 
hopes of converting you." 

.Anne took the white and still beautiful 
hand of the Abbess in hers, she even left a 
kiss upon it — she could not resist the action, 
for the fascination she exercised was extreme, 
but she walked out of the Classe firmly, and 
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down the passage, and into the front garden, 
and out into the street, aud has never seen 
the Abbess since, nor entered the precincts of 
St. Eiilalie. Anne had now been six weeks 
at the Hotel St. Eustache. She had spent a 
great deal of money. She was in want of 
sammer clothing. She had no prospect of 
employment, she was alone in a foreign city. 
Doubtless these hard outward circumstances 
were a means of diverting her thoughts and 
directing them into a healthier channel. 
Soon, unless she bestirred herself, food and 
raiment and shelter would fail her, she must 
look out for herself now in earnest, she must 
dream no longer. Pursuing this train of 
thoughts she walked through gay splendid 
Paris, from the stately Faubourg St. Germain 
to the bourgeoise bustling Rue Mont Martre, 
and about an hour before the dinner time 
she found herself closeted with Madame 
Prunier in her own chamber. She had peti- 
tioned for this interview, and she gave her a 
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rapid sketch of her introduction to, and ac- 
quaintance with the Abbess of St. Eulalie, its 
termination, her state of poverty, and she 
ended by saying, " Madame Prunier, in a little 
while I shall be unable to pay you for my 
board and lodging." 

" What must I do then ? Do you think I 
shall turn you out?" 

" I should turn myself out." 

" I know you would ; you need not boast 
of your independence to me ; I know your 
character by heart.'' 

" Then what must I do, Madame?" 

" It is a difficult thing for a young English 
person to obtain a situation in France at first, 
unless her knowledge of French be more per- 
fect than yours is — I speak of a nice situation, 
such as you ought to fill, and are fitted to 
fill." 

''Then, Madame Prunier, I must take 
some situation which is not nice." 

" Are you serious?" 
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" Perfectly/' 

Madame Prunier shaded her brow with 
her hand, and said, without looking up, " I 
know of one place, but it is only that of 
bonne d'enfants — in other words, a sort of 
nurse/' 

" I will take it, Madame, for I want to stay 
in this country until I have mastered the lan- 
guage. I will take the situation of bonne 
d'enfants — it will be far less wounding to my 
pride than it would be to remain here as the 
object of your charity, good as you are." 

Madame Prunier extended her hand. 
"You are a brave girl, a good girl," she said, 
" notwithstanding your foolish love affair. I 
respect you from my heart. Now listen to 
the programme of your place and its duties — 
Monsieur Valpin is an avocat, what we call 
a barrister ; he resides in this street, Numero 
34, third ^tage ; he is rich ; his family consists 
of his wife and two children — a son of nine 
years and a daughter of seven — then he has 
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a coachman, for he keeps a carriage, and a 
gar^on, who also acts in the house as an 
English housemaid would do, for he sweeps 
the floors, makes the beds, and cleans the 
fenders, and this coachman's wife is the cook. 
Now these Valpins want an English bonne to 
wash and dress their children, mend their 
clothes, conduct them to their different coiirs 
or lectures, talk English to them, and teach 
them to read it a little, and who will be re- 
garded in the light of a servant. Yes, at 
first, until they come to appreciate you better. 
You see these French people do not under- 
stand a word of your language; then such 
numbers of ignorant English girls come over 
here to be hired as bonnes, that they get into 
the habit of classing them all under one head ; 
then reflect that in their hearts the French 
regard us as a semi-barbarous people, and 
you will make some excuses for their 
conduct." 
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" It needs no excuse ; I am perfectly wil- 
ling for this Madame What's-her-name to 
look upon me as her servant if she likes." 

" Still, you speak bitterly/' 

" No, I speak just as I please." 

" And that is bitterly." 

^^ No, why should I feel bitter towards this 
wife of a French avocat, who has been 
taught to regard the English as semi-bar- 
barous, and who desires an English bonne for 
her children. She has a perfect right to both 
modes of thought and action." 

** Anne — I call you Anne because I like 
you — Anne Cave, I hope you are not going 
to corrode into vinegar, and become a sour, 
cynical character." 

" Suppose I do ; and from that unamiable 
frame of mind I manage to extract a sort of 
dreary comfort, would you grudge it me? 
would you rather^ see me a meek, tender- 
hearted creature, weeping soft tears, and sim- 
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pering soft smiles ? Madame Prnnier, with 
bitterness comes strength ; I shall be weak if 
I be not bitter/' 

" Be bitter then, to your heart's content, 
but don't be sour." 

"Is there a difference ?" 

" Not much, perhaps, in your sense of the 
words ; we talk of a person being embittered 
by the world, and soured by the world, and 
our idea ii the same of both words ; no, there 
is no difference." 

" Then you uttered a paradox when you 
told me to be bitter but not to be sour." 

" Don't talk of paradoxes, talk about the 
Valpins; they will give eight hundred francs, 
and I will go there with you to-morrow, and 
speak up for you, and stipulate that you shall 
take your meals alone or with the children. 
You could not eat with the servants." 

" No, I am afraid that, unless I were exces- 
sively hungry, I should not be able to do that. 
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You see the old leaven of Pride sticks to me 

yet." 

" No, Anne, that is self-respect not pride, 
and now go and smooth your hair, and 
put on another ribbon, for dinner is nearly 
ready." 



" This is it," said Madame Prunigr, looking 
up at the figures marked over the general en- 
trance, " this is Numero 34." 

Madame Prunier's grey curls were brushed 
beautifully beneath her white straw bonnet. 
She wore a lilac muslin dress, and black 
silk cloak, and looked the personification of 
middle-aged respectability, 

" Est-ce que Madame Valpin est chez elle ?" 
inquired Madame of the Concierge. 

• A dirty ugly face of a man, with a shock 
head of hair, was thrust out of the window. 
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He answered briefly in the affirmative, and 
then they toiled up the stairs (oh, those 
interminable French stairs) to the third 
6tage, where were two doors, one with a 
knocker and bell handle, but no name on it. 
The other with a small brass-plate, on which 
was engraved the words — " Monsieur Valpin, 
Avocat" — these were the two doors of Mon- 
sieur Valpin, the one leading to his private 
apartments, the other to his offices, and Ma- 
dame Prunier pulled the bell-handle, and im- 
mediately the door was opened by a smiling 
red-haired man in livery. He was the 
coachman and footman combined of the 
Valpin household. The inward economy of 
some of these French bourgeoise families is 
extraordinary. Well, this s miling functionary 
ushered them in, on their asking to see Madame 
Valpin, through the Valpin dining-room, 
which we will describe more anon, into the 
Valpin drawing-room, a perfect marvel of 
French taste and manners. There was the 
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usual polished oak floor, a bright rug of Per- 
sian make by the fire-place, sundry inlaid 
tables of Mosaic, priceless gems in the shape 
of Sevres ornaments and vases, superb clocks, 
curtains of scarlet satin, chairs cushioned with 
the same, and with the backs richly gilt, an 
exquisite little pianoforte in walnut case ; and, 
to crown the whole, Madame Valpin's bed, not 
hidden away in one corner, or wearing the 
modest guise of a wardrobe or the sofa by 
day, as some diflSdent English bedsteads 
similarly placed have been known at times to 
do, but standing boldly forward, a bed, and 
nothing but a bed ; but it was a very magni- 
ficent piece of furniture, the footboard was of 
walnut wood inlaid with mother of pearl, the 
curtains of mingled lace and rose coloured 
silk, the coverlet of rich rose satin, like unto 
the curtains; and presently there entered 
Madame Valpin, or, as she was designated in 
the household, simply Madame. 

Madame was dressed in a morning robe of 
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sky-blue cashmere, and a lace cap, with sky- 
blue ribbons. Madame's age might be thirty- 
five. She was a yellow-complexioned lady, 
with large, soft, dark eyes, thick long black 
hair, a long thin nose, and a mode of speaking 
through it in a sharp key. She smiled and 
advanced, and asked them to be seated, and 
Madamed Madame Prunier, and Mademoi- 
selled Anne to her heart's content. 

We need not go through the preliminaries ; 
suffice it to say Madame, knowing something 
of Madame Prunier, engaged Anne at the 
rate of eight hundred francs per annum, on 
her recommendation. She was to go the 
next day. Madame Prunier informed her 
that Anne had been trfes bien elev^e, and 
stipulated therefore that she should be per- 
mitted to take her meals alone — to this after 
some slight demur Madame agreed, and then 
her future charges were summoned from 
some inner room and presented to her with all 
a mother's pride, a pair of thin, sallow, over- 
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dressed children, with delicate features, and 
dark almond-shaped eyes, they appeared ex- 
tremely meek and gentle. Of this more here- 
after. 

Anne returned to the Hotel St. Eustache 
to pack up her clothes, and that evening 
she sallied forth with Mary to make a few 
purchases in the shape of cool morning 
dresses, for the summer had set in and 
threatened to be very hot. The next day 
about twelve o'clock she presented herself 
at Madame Valpin's door, and was again 
ushered into the presence of that lady and 
her enfants charmants. She was shown all 
over the limited compartment which owned 
the sway of the Valpins. First there was 
the chamber of the children, carpeted thickly 
with crimson, two pretty bedsteads, with 
scarlet damask curtains, basins and ewers of 
Bohemian glass, and all the appliances of 
comfort and luxury crammed into as small a 
space as possible. Then there was a pretty 
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dressing-room for Monsieur, and ditto for 
Madame. A kind of sleeping closet for Anne's 
humble self went out of the children's apart- 
ment, in which was an iron bedstead, a white 
jug and basin, and a square of looking- 
glass. 

Then there was the dining-room, small, but 
filled with beautiful things ; a kind of glass 
case, kept locked always, displayed hoards of 
silver teapots, cream jugs, dishes, and vases. 
Some fine paintings were on the walls, the 
chairs had seats of emerald velvet, and 
walnut-wood backs ; a glossy table, also of 
walnut- wood, at which the Valpins dined, 
without a table-cloth, took up half the room. 
Then there was the diminutive French 
kitchen, with its cheerless cooking-stove and 
tiny window, looking out at nothing. Over 
this kitchen slept the coachman, and his wife, 
Estelle, the cook, a fat, morose, dark-skinned 
personage, with a name suggestive of moon- 
light on the flowery turf, and a shy and 
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lovely heroine of seventeen summers, rather 
than of a greasy matron of fifty and a cook- 
ing stove. 

Well, Antoine, the coachman, and Estelle, 
the cook, did glide each night into the land 
of dreams, from this species of loft over the 
kitchen, into which they did climb by a step- 
ladder; and where at night did Pierre, the 
smiling, red-haired garqon, recline his weary 
limbs? and echo answers "where?" Anne 
never liked to ask, and we remain to this 
day in profound ignorance on the subject. 

Anne's pupils for English, her care by 
night and by day, Paul and Louise, she found 
very troublesome children ; they were as 
mischievous as monkeys, as noisy as parrots? 
and as greedy as pigs. She had enough to 
do to wash and dress these rebellious imps, to 
prevent them from fighting with each other, 
to conduct them to their coiirs, and to mend 
their clothes in their absence. 

Madame never gave her one cross word 
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the whole time she remained with her ; but she 
looked in vain for the time to come when she 
should discover she was superior to the position 
she occupied in her family. We feel con- 
vinced that she never discovered it at all. 
Anne's life was not pleasant there ; they were 
so cramped and confined for room, that she 
had no private place to retire to, even for an 
instant at night. Her sleeping closet was, of 
course, left open, since it had neither window 
nor fire-place, and she could not even write a 
letter unwatched and untormented by the 
children. 

True, she had few letters to write — one oc- 
casionally to her mother, and now and then a 
line or two to Mary Prunier, comprised the 
whole of her correspondence. Her sole re- 
creation and relief consisted in those occa- 
sional visits to the Hotel St. Eustache that 
she paid whenever she had a holiday; of 
these there was no lack. 

Monsieur and Madame had a little country 
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house at St. Cloud, and thither they would 
occasionally go for a day, taking their chil- 
dren with them, and leaving Anne at liberty 
to go whithersoever she pleased. 

Ah, me, that long, hot, burning summer, 
with its scorching paving-stones, and stifling 
atmosphere ; the days she spent in stitching 
away at the socks, and cutting out the pina- 
fores of Paul and Louise, they were dreary 
days, duty — duty. She tried to be satisfied 
as she sat stitching in the red-carpeted bed- 
room of the young Valpins ; she told herself 
that she had food, and raiment, and shelter, 
and even some money, besides that she had 
youth and health, and yet with it all she was 
wretched. 

She had little time for reading, but still 
she managed to study French daily at inter- 
vals, by means of a grammar and pocket dic- 
tionary. No other language ever passed her 
lips, except when she visited the Pruniers — 
she felt she was getting on surprisingly. Her 
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meals she took alone, still in the children's 
bedroom, where Pierre, the garjon, brought 
her her bowl of chocolate in the morning, an 
omelette, and vin ordinaire, with fruit of some 
kind at twelve o'clock, and her dinner of 
ragout or rotie, garnished with comfiture, 
fruit, and fromage from the Valpins' table at 
six o'clock. They looked on her as too much 
beneath them to invite her to their dinner, 
and it was surprising to her that Antoine and 
Estelle did not resent her refusal to join them 
at dinner; far from it, thej always had a 
pleasant word for Mademoiselle Tinstitutrice, 
as they called her by courtesy. 

She did not find the insular ideas respect- 
ing the distaste for home, supposed to be felt 
by the French, verified in this family. They 
had literally no acquaintance excepting their 
relatives, a married sister of Monsieur and her 
husband. These people used to come once 
or twice a week to dine with the Valpins, and 
the Valpins used to go to their house in the 
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Boulevard des Capuchins also once or twice a 
week. Madame rarely stirred beyond the 
precincts of her narrow but richly furnished 
house. The suras these people spent on the 
dresses of themselves and their children were 
enormous. Madame's velvet dresses alone 
were worth a small fortune. Once Anne saw 
a mauve coloured Genoa velvet, with rich gold 
frosted buttons, the size of half-crowns, down 
the front — the cost of this dress was two 
thousand francs — her ornaments and her dia- 
monds were as rich as those of a Duchess. 
Monsieur, the money spinner for this little 
hive, was a handsome man. He was fair 
with a Frenchman's fairness, that is to say, 
he was pale, and had pale blue eyes — he was 
always awfully polite to Anne, never passing 
or repassing without a bow and a "pardon, 
Mademoiselle.'' 

One warm evening at the beginning of 
September, when the Valpins had gone to St. 
Cloud, Anne put on her bonnet and crossed 
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the Rue Mont Martre, and soon she had 
climbed the stairs leading to the Hotel St. 
Eustache and was seated in the dining-room. 
Dinner was over, but the boarders, of whom 
there were several, were cheerfully chatting 
away in their diflferent languages — there were 
Russians bearded and fierce — Italians voluble 
and dark — Germans serious and reserved ; a 
sprinkling of Englishmen and English ladies, 
Madame Prunier reigning supreme as she al- 
ways did, and Mary enjoying a tSte-d-tSte with 
Alolph Kurtz. Anne remained in this room 
about an hour, and formed an acquaintance 
with a pleasant-faced English widow, a Mrs. 
Somers, who had brought her little girl to 
France to place her at school. Somehow it 
came out in conversation that she had a slight 
acquaintance with the Aubreys. Her hus- 
band had been a surgeon, and had been called 
in to attend on Lady Jane after her marriage 
with Robert Aubrey. She told Anne that 
Robert had at first taken a house in a quiet 
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street at the west end, and that immediately 
after her marriage the bride had been at- 
tacked by a severe fever. When Mrs. 
Somers learnt that Anne had been governess 
in the family of Mr. Aubrey's mother, she be- 
came more confidential, and she made the 
girl's heart beat fast and thick when she told 
her that there could not possibly be a more 
wretched couple than Kobert and his idol 
Jane. 

" Does she not love him then?" she asked, 
flatteringly. 

" It is he who has conceived a most violent 
dislike to her." 

** Impossible," Anne exclaimed, suddenly, 
and so loudly that she made her informant 
start* " He used to idolize her." 

" Well," said Mrs. Somers, who waB a gos- 
siping, confidental kind of body, " all I know 
is that I was told by my poor dear husband, 
who has only been dead six weeks," and here 
the bereaved widow had recourse to a very 
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fine cambric embroidered handkerchief. 
Anne's thoughts rushed back to the spring 
evening sixteen months past, when, seated in 
the twilight school room at Yanly Manor, 
Eobert and she had conversed on the dura- 
bility or indurability of human attachments. 
*' Look at the loving husbands and devoted 
wives that are to be met with always, 
Mr. Aubrey," she had said. " Is their 
attachment to weigh for nothing in your 
theory ?" 

" Tell me," he had answered, " when it 
happens that one or other of these people is 
removed by death, I ow long it is before 
the survivor takes comfort and another 
partner?" 

Oh, Eobert, Eobert, of the passionate li^art 
and fiery language I Oh, meek-eyed widow, 
with the becoming weeds, and the broidered 
handkerchief, to wipe away interesting tears. 
Oh, world, world I Oh, weary, longing, 
yearning, desolate-hearted Anne. 

H 5 
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" Soon after the recovery of Lady Jane/' 
said Mrs. Somers, " Mr. Aubrey was attacked 
by a terrible nervous fever, and my dear 
husband" (broidered handkerchief again) "was 
his constant attendant. Somehow or other, 
dear Charles had a way of making Mends 
and invitmg confidence. Mr. Aubrey con- 
ceived quite a liking for him, and it was he 
alone that he could bear to converse with. 
Lady Jane's step or voice seemed to increase 
the nervous irritation of the patient; if she 
approached his bedside, Mr. Aubrey would 
drive her away with snappish words, and one 
day he confessed — actually confessed I to 
my husband — that he mortally hated his 
wife I'* 

**^nd your husband communicated this to 

you r 

" Yes ; poor dear Charles had no conceal- 
ments from me," (broidered handkerchief 
again). 

" And where are they now ?" 
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" Mr. Aubrey and Lady Jane are in Paris, 
I believe, now/' 

Anne had lost sight of Elsie and Miss Late 
for the last two months, since Mrs. Aubrey 
had removed her establishment into Nor- 
man die, during the summer months, so all 
this was complete news to her. 

'* Miss Cave," said Madame Prunier, " will 
yoa come into my room and look at a beauti- 
ful bouquet I yesterday received from the 
country.'' 

She bowed to Mrs. Somers, and then fol- 
lowed Madame Prunier to her chamber, where 
she smelt indeed at the bouquet, and admired 
the flowers, but she knew well that the 
ostensible reason that Madame wanted her for 
was to inquire how she was getting on. She 
began to tell her at once. 

" I have plenty to do, Madame ; and if it 
be true that * Industry comprises happiness, 
and duty is delight,' then am I wrapped in a 
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mantle of delights, and my whole life is one 
continued pleasure/' 

"Bitter, still/' said Madame Prunier, 
shaking her head, " bitter still, and at war 
with the world generally. Anne Cave, I am 
sorry for you." 

*' Are you, Madame ?" 

" Yes, I am ; you are in a tangled wood, 
now, and it is dark, and you cannot see your 
way out ; but have courage, faith, and patience ; 
one day a light shall suddenly shine before 
you, and shall light you safely out of the 
difficult, tedious, cheerless path you are 
treading.'' 

"Oh, Madame 1 would that that light 
would shine upon me — the whole world is 
henceforth to me but one dreary, dark, thorn- 
encompassed road — the light that guides me 
out of it must be -light from Heaven, and it 
must lead me safely from this * dark wood,' as 
you call it — but one cold stream must be 
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passed through ^rst, Madame Prunier — ^the 
stream of death." 

"Strange, romantic, weak girl/' said 
Madame Prunier. 

" Yes, Madame, I am all that, and worse ; 
besides, I do wish I was dead." 

" Have you ever looked upon death, child?" 
asked Madame, with a slight shudder. 

" No, never." 

" Then wait until you do, before you long 
for anything so terrible. You know Byron 
writes : 



'* * The first dark day of nothingness/ 



In those lines beginning : 



" *' He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death had fled ; 



And then comes the line I have quoted." 
" And what of it, Madame ?" 



J 
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" Why, is there not something appalling in 
that nothingness — that inanition 1" 

" Was not Byron an infidel, Madame ?" 

" I know not/' answered Madame Prunier, 
gloomily, for she liked not these subjects. 
" I know not ; but to hear a young woman — 
sensible, in health, and who can earn her 
living with her own right hand, whining and 
longing for death, is to me-" 

" Stop, Madame, let no harsh word, that 
you cannot recal, pass your kindly lips — let 
us talk of something else." 

Anne returned soon after to the dining- 
room, to partake of fruit and coflfee, and went 
back to the Valpins rather more cheerftil. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



Winter came in — the winter of Paris; 
bitteriy cold is that winter for the most part. 
We have no cold in England to compare to 
the severity of the climate in the French 
capital ; and then the rooms at the Valpins 
were uncheered by anything but the miserable, 
ill-fed stoves. 

Oh 1 how Anne suflFered, working with 
numbed hands, and her feet aching with cold, 
that bitter weather. Madame seemed brisker 
than ever ; the French are desperately hardy 
in some things. 
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Madame would rise, swallow her chocolate 
prepared in the kitchen, bustle about with 
Antoine, give Anne quantities of things to 
repair ; order the dinner — in short, employ 
herself for at least an hour and a half, and all 
without a fire. Then she would call out, 
"Antoine, bring some wood, and light the 
stove in the salon." To go to this stove 
with her helpless suffering hands, and ask 
permission to warm them, was Anne's first 
care. 

" You are cold, Mademoiselle," Madame 
would say sweetly. 

" Madame, I am half-frozen." 

" You have not a good circulation, mon 
enfantj' Madame would answer kindly. " I 

pity you." 

These may seem trifles to dwell on, but we 
assure the reader that with the cold the girl 
suffered during that time was terrible. She 
sometimes wondered that it did not strike to 
her heart and kill her. The Valpin children 
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were as impervious to the climate as their 
mother. Anne often thought of laying in a 
load of wood and a stove at her own expense. 
Madame had the effrontery to tell her that she 
would get accustomed to all this in time. 
Christmas was passed by with all the neglect 
which the French manifest towards our 
national festival, but towards the jour de Tan 
the little Valpins became rampant with mis- 
chief and glee; they had a week's holiday, 
and Anne led them through the Boulevards 
to assist them in purchasing toys and sweet- 
meats from the little booths. The crowd, the 
snow which was falling, the noise conftised 
her sadly, when she saw a face wild with 
anguish among the gay crowd — a face she 
knew. It was that of Harvey Aubrey. 

And his eye caught hers, and he rushed 
up to her, and seized her hand, and tried to 
speak, but words failed him ; there were no 
tears in his eyes, there was worse, there was 
a look of blank despair that it froze Anne's 
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blood to gaze upon. She stood in voiceless 
horror by his side, unable to ask a question, 
and with a feeling like death at her heart. 
With the noise of crowds around them, with 
the white mantle of winter falling upon them, 
there, in the land of the stranger, in the great 
foreign city, stood they both, the old man and 
the young woman, bound together by one 
strong tie, for they both had loved her well, 
and they both were overwhelmed at her loss. 
At length the squire was enabled to tell the 
sad tidings that conveyed to Anne the 
appalling fact, that Elsie, the spirited, noble, 
loving Elsie, was gone, was dead. Then 
rushed in upon her memories on memories of 
times when she might have been kinder, 
gentler, tenderer, to the lost one. Why had 
she left her — oh ! why, why ? and even her 
last little letter written before she left Paris 
Anne had never answered, thinking, poor, 
short-sighted mortal, that she should soon see 
her again, feeling too low-spirited to write to 
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her, and telling herself that she had no time. 
The tale^ as she afterwards learnt it, of her 
second attack of brain fever when in Nor- 
mandie ; of her recovery, which left her weak 
and nervous, and delicate ; of her desire to see 
her father ; of their writing for him ; of his 
coming at once ; of their return to Paris ; of 
the attendance of Doctor Gomazzio, returned 
lately from Italy, on the child ; of the 
attack of brain fever, which had prostrated 
her for the last three weeks ; and of her death 
the day before in Mr. Aubrey's arms. The 
tale, as Anne afterwards heard it, she did not 
comprehend then. She could only say wildly, 
" Why did you not send for me ? Oh, why 
did you not send for me ?" 

" Elsie had lost your address, and Miss 
Late, the governess did not know it. She 
asked for you again and again, my dear. My 
dear, why did you leave my poor little girl ? 
She has been too hard worked by her new 
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governess and Mrs. Aubrey. Oh, my little 
love — oh, my little comfort — my darling of 
my old age, are you gone ?" 

Tears came now fast and thick to the old 
man's eyes. 

Anne stood cold and immoved as a stone, 
the fountain of her tears seemed dried up, 
and her grief felt heavy at her heart. With 
it all there struggled through her soul that 
strange feeling of disbelief in the death of the 
one she loved, which most of us have alas 
experienced, that vague — 

" She'll come again," that we whisper un- 
consciously to ourselves in the first days of 
our bereavement. 

" You must come and take a last look at 
her," said Harvey Aubrey. ''You must 
come to-night. To-morrow her little coffin 
will be soldered up and packed into a leaden 
case. I am going to take it back with me to 
Yanly; there she shall rest with her fore- 
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fathers, with many and many an Aubrey in 
our quiet church. But you must come to- 
night — ^you must come to-night." 

Anne grasped his hand without speaking, 
and then calling to the little Valpins, she re- 
traced her steps to the Rue Mont Martre ; 
she hardly knew how she passed that day. 

Madame respected her grief, and called the 
children from her, and left her to mourn in 
silence and solitude. 

'^Je te plains sincerement, mon enfant," 
she said, kindly. 

That evening Anne stole forth into the 
white, brilliant, busy, ice-cold streets. 
Madame sent Antoine to escort her. She 
walked with lowered head, and with still that 
vague '* Shell come again," stirring within 
her. Oh, she could not be dead ! the merry, 
sprightly, saucy, fond, unselfish, loving Elsie 
could not be dead. Never! was not a word 
to associate with her idea ; she might be ill. 
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very ill — perhaps dying, but not dead — oh, 
not dead I 

" Nnmero vingt-huit Rue Taitbout." 

" C'est ici, Mademoiselle/' said Antoine, 
standing back in the snowy street, and look- 
ing up at the figures. 

With a shudder Anne entered. 

Antoine went into the concierge. Anne 
mounted the stairs — one, two, second ^tage ; 
a light bums in the passage — a bright light, 
but flickering about in the January wind a 
little. The door looked as it had looked of 
old. Often had she stood there with Elsie, 
and she had pulled that bell. 

Oh, is this not some frightful delusion ? if 
she pulls that handle, shall she not hear her 
hurrying light footsteps and her glad young 
voice ? She pulls it tremblingly — nervously 
— it sounds feebly — faintly, but it is opened 
instantly by Christine ; she is weeping. Anne 
enters silently. She follows Christine into 
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the salon — that salon where she used to give 
her lessons ; the stove is heated fiercely, and 
the door of it is open, and Harvey Aubrey is 
before it warming his poor chilled hands ; he 
sees Anne, and without a word he seizes a 
lamp and she follows him through the little 
sitting room where Mrs. Aubrey and Sophy 
are sobbing on the sofa, into her room — the 
room where she had been ill, and she had 
nursed her. 

Extended on three chairs is a shape Anne 
knows too well, covered by a white sheet. 
Christine takes it off; there is the awful- 
looking black box, long and narrow. Harvey 
Aubrey signs to Christine. She takes off the 
heavy lid ; he raises the lamp and its light 
streams down on what Anne had never looked 
on — death — before ; she gazed now for a mo- 
ment steadily. 

" Oh, God ! is that all that is left of Elsie, 
my Elsie, that I have loved, that I have 
romped with, that I have taught, that I have 
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talked to, that has talked to me so sweetly?" 
There, with the close white cap, and with the 
brown hair cut short, lies the still head on 
the raised white pillow ; and the face, the 
altered, sad, fixed face, the blue eyes glazed 
and half-closed; the dreadful change, the 
wax-like, pallid hand, the strange smile on 
the parted lips I 

" Oh, Elsie, Elsie ! gone for ever ! this is 
not my Elsie," exclaimed Anne, falling on 
her knees by the side of the dead ; " this is 
not Elsie. Oh, that she could speak to me, if 
only once, to say she forgave my desertion, 
my neglect, my often unkindness. Oh, Elsie, 
Elsie, my little love, why did I leave you ? 
why? why?" 

^^ Consider what she is spared — what 
agonies of love, and hate, and fear, and dan- 
ger, and what disappointments, cruel as the 
grave itself; there she lies, calm and peace- 
ful, and there shall she lie till the time when 
the graves shall be opened, and the sea shall 



i 
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give up its dead. Oh, Anne, would that I 
lay there in her place. * Weep not for the 
dead, but for the living and suflfering.' " 

Anne looked up ; she knew well the mellow 
tones of the voice which had spoken. It was 
Robert Aubrey, who stood before her ; pale, 
and gaunt, and ill he looked, and his suit of 
deep mourning gave yet greater pallor to his 
cheek. Then she could look at him without 
one throe of the old feeling, without one 
thought of the love she had borne him. Pity, 
deep pity for his suflfering, whatever it might 
be, was the only feeling that possessed her. 
He envied the dead — he envied Elsie; he 
must be in deep grief, but she did not answer 
him — she could not — her heart was break- 
ing at the loss of Elsie; for the time he 
weighed but lightly in her thoughts, and she 
turned awoj and wept bitterly ; then he 
approached her closely, and he whispered in 
her ear : 

^' Anne, I behaved like a demon to you I 

VOL. III. I 
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Believe this — you are fully avenged ! Oh, did 
you know all — more than avenged." Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he walked 
out. 

Anne would not take another look at the 
white, still face of her darling ; she strove 
hard to picture her to herself, rosy and 
sprightly as she had seen her at Yanly, with 
her tangled brown locks and mud-covered 
shoes. Oh, let her forget the waxen figure in 
that long black box. " Oh, Elsie, Elsie, come 
to me in dreams, come as of yore, with the 
bright smile you wore in dear green England, 
when you used to chase the butterflies over 
Ihe lawn at Yanly. Elsie, my Elsie, farewell, 
but not for ever! oh, not for ever!" She 
half uttered these last words aloud. 

Christine, who had replaced the lid, ap- 
proached Anne, and signed to her to with- 
draw. Mr. Harvey Aubrey followed them 
to the little parlour. They found Gomazzio, 
Mrs. Aubrey, and Sophy ; they all rose and 
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shook hands with Anne kindly. Wine and 
spiced cake was on the table, of which they 
begged her to partake. 

Mrs. Aubrey addressed her in English : 

" Miss Cave, you have quite deserted us. 
Are you comfortable where you are now V 

" Madame, comfort is not the word ; I suflfer 
much with cold in the Rue Mont Martre ; 
they keep no fires ; but Madame Valpin is a 
kind woman in her way." 

" I wish you would come and live with us 
again," said the squire feebly, " I do, indeed ; 
my health is sadly broken ; 1 have had an 
attack of paralysis, and I am obliged to trust 
most of my affairs to an agent. I have been 
robbed in the spring of two thousand pounds, 
and in fact I have been quite upset. When 
the funeral is over," dropping his voice, ''I 
intend to return to France, it suits my health 
better, and if you would live with us, and 
write my letters, and read those that come, 
and read the papers to me, you would be an 

I 2 
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immense comfort to me, you would indeed^ 
and I would give you thirty-five pounds a 
year." 

" Indeed, Miss Cave,'' said Mrs. Aubrey, 
" I wish you would ; Mr. Aubrey is a great 
invalid and I am much engaged, and as he 
says you wotdd be an immense comfort ; and 
all cause of annoyance," she added, presently, 
"for you, at least, is over." 

Anne supposed that she meant as Robert 
was married it would be now a peaceful, 
painless life for her there with them. She 
looked up at her splendid countenance that 
she might see its expression. The whole plot 
of her life it seemed to her was upset ; she 
could not now hope for one instant to see 
George the owner of Yanly, for not only was 
Robert married, but in daily expectation of 
an heir. Yet she did not look daunted ; the 
old expression was still in the blue eyes ; the 
old determination sat still on the finely carved 
moath. Anne remembered her words in the 
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inn bed-room at Felton, when speaking of 
Robert and his inheritance—" If his life, or 
twenty lives lay between you and the Yanly 
Estates, I would sacrifice them all." 

Lady Jane, Anne heard, was in London, 
and she thought that after all perhaps Mrs. 
Aubrey's violence was more in words 
than in deeds. 

George was now completely cut out from 
any share in the estate, and plot as she would, 
unless she committed murder, Anne did not 
see that she could do any thing ; and she was 
far too wise and too polite for any such ex- 
treme and brutal measure. 

" You must come, won't you ?" said Harvey 
Aubrey, at length appealing to Anne. 

"Yes, sir, gladly, willingly," she said 
eagerly. 

" Come next week," said Mrs. Aubrey, 
"you do not require to give more than a 
week's notice to those people, do you?" 

" No, Madam." 
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Anne now rose to go, when there entered 
Miss Late. She flew to Anne and embraced 
her in weeping. She had never loved Elsie 
much, but she was shocked and affected at her 
death. Whilst this lady was speaking Robert 
came in ; he drew a chair to the fire and sat 
down, then he buried his face gloomily in his 
hands, and remained without speaking. 

Anne began to take her leave ; she shook 
hands with Mrs. Aubrey, with the weep- 
ing Sophy, with the silent grave Italian, 

with the talkative Miss Late, with the heart- 

■ 

broken squire, and she promised to come 

there that day week ; then she approached 

Eobert — 

" Good night, Mr. Aubrey." 

He rose and pushed his chair back. 

" I am coming with you." 

" Thank you, I have a servant with me." 

" You have ? Well, let me light you to 

the door?" 

He seized a light, and preceded her through 
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the large salon and to the outer door ; then 
he paused — 

"You will not let me walk back with 
You ? You are right, I do not deserve it. 
I am going home to Yanly," he continued, 
" with my father, to see her buried, and to 
order a monument to her memory. She was 
my favourite, and I have chosen the inscrip- 
tion myself. He drew a paper from his 
pocket, and handed it to Anne to read : 



Sacred 

To the Memory of 

Elsib, (youngest daughter of Haryet Aubrbt, Esq., 

of Yanly Manor, in this parish.) 

She died December 31st, 1818, aged 14 years. 

"Let not your heart be troubled." — Johnxiy., 1. 



** No other verse ?" said Anne, returning 
the paper. 

" No other verse," he answered. " Those 
are just the words the sweet child would 
speak, could she see our grief now — my 
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father's, and mine, and yours ; she would tell 
us not to grieve on her account." 

" Good night," said Anne, extending her 
hand. 

" Good night," he returned, taking it in 
his own. "Good night." He opened the 
door, and she hurried down the stairs to the 
lodge of the concierge^ and Antoine conducted 
her home. She told Madame Valpin that 
she must leave her, and loud were her regrets ; 
even the children, the rude children, cried 
when they heard of her intention to go away ; 
they were all good to her, during that week. 
There in those foreign rooms, with those 
foreigners about her, she lost all thought of 
the world around her — her thoughts followed 
the father and son on their melancholy 
journey, and the little encased coffin. She 
thought of the long frosty roads that must 
be traversed, Paris, and the sea, of the vessel, 
and the box being carried on board, and 
stowed in a cabin by itself, of the tossing 
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waters, of the channel, and then of the land- 
ing on native shores ; again of the long, cold 
journey, with post-horses, and still with that 
dreadful box before them, that the Aubreys, 
father and son, must take before Yanly 
could be reached ; of the halting at inns, of 
the country people's curiosity, of the approach 
to their own county, and, finally, of their 
entering Yanly — sweet, peaceful Yanly — of 
the little church, and the one night when the 
coffin must rest there alone, all in the winter 
cold and silence, when the spirit-like moon- 
light would steal in at the painted window of 
the altar, and bathe the railings and the stone 
steps, and the tablets of the dead, in its 
silvery, mist-like brightness, and when it would 
creep round and throw a gleam over the 
coffin itself, and its black pall, and perchance 
shine into the empty Aubrey pew; then the 
breaking of the winter morning, the rising 
of the sun, the coming of the day, and the sad 
group of mourners — father, son, and servants 

I 5 
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from the Manor, their black dresses, their stand- 
ing round the open grave, and Charles Higham 
reading out those solemn, solemn words, " I 
am the resurrection and the life." She could 
see the old man's convulsive weeping, and 
Robert's pale, stem grief ; she could see the 
coffin lowered, lowered, and then she could 
hear the cruel sound of the sods falling in 
upon it, and then the walking heavily away 
of the mourners. 

" Oh, Elsie, Elsie, never, never more shall I 
see you again — never, in this living, breathing 
world of ours — never by winter fireside shall 
your voice be heard, never in summer fields 
or country roadway, never in city streets or 
in the lively household. Please God a time 
may come when T shall see you with your 
bright angel's crown and robes of white ; but 
here, in this mortal world — ^the only world of 
which I know anything — I shall never see you 
more, never hear that wilful, cheerful voice, 
and never see that rosy child's face. Cold, 
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cold, and still, is that once warm, breathing, 
beating heart, silent for ever that chattering 
tongue. Oh, Elsie, my heart is breaking, 
for I shall never see you more, never, 
never." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE SECRET. 

Back in the Rue Taitbout, back with the 
Aubreys, dressed in her suit of mourning, 
writing the squire's letters, reading him the 
papers, more comfortable, so far as creature 
comforts go, than she had ever been, for she 
occupies poor Elsie's warm, comfortable 
apartment, and her duties are light, in fact, 
a mere nothing. She mourns more each day 
for the lost one; the father and herself mingle 
their tears together. The ladies still do a 
round of visiting ; from them Anne hears no 
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further allusion to the past than an occasional 
regret that every bit of dust will stick to 
black clothes so dreadfully. At last Mrs. 
Aubrey accepted an invitation from Madame 
de Villiers, and she and Sophy went off to 
Versailles for a month, taking Christine with 
them, and Anne was left with the old man 
alone. One night she had retired to bed 
earlier than usual, and she was seated reading 
by the fire, in the little sitting room, when 
the outer bell rang, and to her astonishment 
Jules ushered in Robert Aubrey, whom she 
had believed to be in London ; he was 
strangely pale, and his eyes were strangely 
bright. 

In answer to Jules' polite inquiry that 
Monsieur would eat something, Robert 
answered angrily, " No, no, go away ; I tell 
you I want nothing." 

When they were alone, he approached 
Anne closely, and looking earnestly into her 
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eyes, he said, in a thick voice, " Anne, Anne, 
the demon is come." 

"What do you mean?" she cried, quite 
alarmed at his manner, and she sprang to her 
feet. 

" Sit down," he said, coaxingly, " don't be 
frightened, sit down." 

So she sat down. Robert unbuttoned his 
overcoat, and leaned back in his chair. 

" I have seen your dark eyes as I rode 
along. I have seen them in the hurrying, 
bright night clouds, in the very sparks which 
struck out from my horse's feet, your bright, 
beautiful, sad eyes. Anne, I have come to 
France to be near you. I will staj where yow 
are." 

"You have been drinking," said Anne, 
coldly, " or you would not take advantage of 
my unprotected condition to insult me." 

" To insult you ; can you speak so coldly 
and so scornfully ? where is all that love you 
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once bore me ? is it quite gone ? Oh, Anne, I 
married, as I thought, a creature divine and 
goddess-like ; I found that I was mated with 
a senseless, painted doll, without heart, and 
without soul, and without mind. One who 
could dress well, and look well, but who could 
not feel, or think, or even talk. She wanted 
to make a great match. She thinks of my 
great expectations, but she is a selfish fool, 
and I hate her." 

"I must not hear this," Anne said, rising, 
'* choose some other confidante, not me." 

" I choose you, because I love you, madly, 
deeply, desperately." 

Anne's lip curled. 

" You disbelieve, you despise me ; you do 
right, and I should never step out of the line 
of reticence which I have laid down for my- 
self, but that the demon has come, it has laid 
its hellish hands on me, and I am mad." 

" Mad ?" she echoed his words wildly. 

" Yes, mad 1 Now you know what my 
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step-mother has been aiming at ; she knew 
the seeds of this were in my brain ; she knew 
that my blood ran always like lava in 
my veins; it is the curse of my house, 
I tell you — the house of the Haughtons 
— and well has she marked me for the 
one on whom this curse would fall. Oh, 
I have striven to be very mild, and meek, 
and patient, but now I feel the hour is come. 
She will not shut me up in a mad-house, be- 
cause I shall soon have an heir ; but I shall 
not live long. My uncle was attacked just 
in this way at my age; he died raving mad in 
six months, so shall 1 1" 

He sprang towards Anne as he spoke, and 
held her powerless in a vice-like grasp — 

" I love you," he said fiercely, and with 
clenched teeth. " I love you. I never loved 
you until I began to hate Jane, then I loved 
the pale, slight, spiritual, beautiful creature, 
with the noble mind, and loving, generous 
heart ; then I learned what a treasure I had 
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cast to the winds. It is not because I am mad 
that I love you ; I worshipped you when you 
knelt by Elsie's coffin, and I was not mad 
then. Now you dread me, you tremble like 
a leaf in my arms ; you are too pure to love 
me now, or to show that you do, because I am 
married. May I have one, one kiss ? I could 
take it now with ease, if I willed it, for the 
fair, small cheek is turned towards me ; but I 
will not, if you forbid me." 

^* I forbid you," she said, firmly. 

He released his grasp of her. 

" I worship you, not with the slavish pas- 
sion I felt for Jane, but with my spirit, my 
soul, my whole being, and my heart's most 
wild yet most pure devotion. Think of that, 
and say are you not avenged ? Have you not 
a knife ?'* he added, hurriedly. " A sharp 
one, that will cut deep, and swiftly ?" 

" I will go and bring you one," said Anne, 
and she left the room ; but she put on a cloak 
and run out into the street, crossed into the 
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Boulevard, and was not long in presenting 
herself before Doctor Gomazzio, who she 
found fortunately at home. She told him of 
Bobert's state, and she asked his advice. 

"You take too much interest, Mademoi- 
selle," said he, with a dark frown, " in this 
man." 

*' What would you have me do, Monsieur ? 
Should I leave a man in his state to play with 
knives, and to injure himself?" 

" Himself 1 he is still your first thought — ^it 
is you he would have injured — ^you he would 
have stabbed." 

" Then Monsieur refiises to come ?" 

" I have not said so." 

And the Doctor drew on his cloak, put on 
a broad leafed felt hat, and followed Anne 
down stairs. When they reached the Rue 
Taitbout, he shut her in the salon, and pro- 
ceeded to the little room ; presently he came 
to her. 

" He is not mad," he said, '^ but he has an 
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excitable brain ; he is oppressed with cold and 
fever, and is very ill. I have put him to bed 
in Mrs. Aubrey's room; send Annette and 
Justine to him now, and to-morrow I will send 
you a good garde malade. Have no fear, 
your friend is not mad." 

For days Robert lay tossing on that bed of 
fever, his steps drew nigh unto the grave, and 
he was brought almost to the dust of death. 
The garde malade, a morose old French 
woman, arrived, in brown dress,- white cap and 
apron, and small brown face. She attended 
considerately to the doctor's orders, and as- 
sisted by Annette, and occasionally by Anne, 
she well discharged her duties. 

Harvey Aubrey, this very time, took to 
his bed, being attacked by paralysis, and 
thus the once gay appartement in the Hue 
Tail bout became a hospital, trod only by the 
careful slippered feet of attendants on the 
sick. Anne nursed both; she divided her 
time between the patients, and her own foot- 
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steps began to falter and her cheek to pale, 
but she worked on still. She wrote daily 
bulletins to Mrs. Aubrey, who remained still 
at Versailles, for she said that her own health 
was too precarious to allow of her being use- 
ful ; and she would not suflFer Sophy to enter 
a house tainted with fever. 

It was fortunate that Gomazzio, the nurse, 
and Annette were wholly ignorant of English, 
for Eobert's ravings were, at times, fearful. 
He did not know Anne, but his whole 
thoughts seemed to turn in her direction. 

" I did not love her, I only pitied her," he 
said, one evening. " Pity, pity for the sweet, 
young face, and something tenderer than 
pity, when I looked into the mournful, dark 
eyes, were all I felt. My love was wasted 
on a senseless piece of Eve's flesh, who was ' 
soulless, mindless, heartless ; and I turned 
round, villain that I was, and told her I must 
leave her. She scorned me, then, with a 
beautiful, passionate scorn, that touched me 
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to the quick, and awoke a new, undreamt of 
feeling within me. I would have taken her 
hand, her fair, slight hand, but she waived 
me oflF; and she stood erect before me, her slen- 
der, fragile form trembling with excess of 
feeling, while her soul looked at me through 
those brown eyes. Then, then, I first had an 
idea of the something that made her precious, 
invaluable, necessary to me. Had our souls 
met and loved in another state of existence ? 
Had hers, with perceptions finer than my 
own, discovered our affinity at once, and 
yearned to join with mine again ? And now, 
now, when too late, had I awakened to the 
full consciousness of this, only to my misery 
and regret ? Oh ! for one touch of her hand, 

« 

one smile from her lip, I would barter my ex- 
istence. And I am married forsooth — mar- 
ried to one in regard to whom it hath pleased. 
God to give me the strong delusion that I 
should believe a lie, for I dreamt that I loved 
Jane Vaughan, until she became my wife ;" a 
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strong expression of abhorrence passed over 
his whitened face at the last words, and he 
shuddered visibly. 

" He is mad," said Anne, inwardly. 
*'This is, indeed, the terrible secret of his 
life. He is mad! Oh, my Father, in 
Heaven, look down on this stricken one, 
and raise him up again. Let not the wicked 
triumph over him. I have loved him well, I 
love him now; but remove from him this 
fearful impression, take away the curse, and 
restore him in love, and in happiness, and 
health, to his wife, and to his senses." 

Thus she prayed, without weeping, with- 
out demonstration, but sincerely, God knows, 
and from the depths of her sorrowful 
heart. 

That night, by Harvey Aubrey's bedside, 
she read the 14:th of St. John's Gospel aloud 
to the poor, old sufferer. He listened eagerly 
to those words of love. When she had 
finished, he motioned her, feebly, to give him 
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his draught. She did so ; then he lay back 
on his pillow. 

'* My dear/' said he, " I have made a great 
mistake all through my life. I have set my 
affections on things which were passing away. 
At first I studied botany and natural history, 
then I set all my love on a woman, then, my 
dear, I am rather afraid I became too fond of 
money, too careful — " He paused, then 
added: "My dear, to-morrow I mean to 
alter my will. I mean to provide for you 
comfortably. You have been to me as a 
daughter, and Elsie loved you, henceforth 
you shall be above want. Now go and lie 
down in your room. God bless you !" 

" God bless you, sir, God bless my kind 
old friend.'' 

She kissed the feeble, nerveless, withered 
hand, and she went and lay down, dressed as 
she was. She slept long and deeply ; dream- 
less was that slumber. When she awoke 
from it the winter morning had broken; 
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Gomazzio, Annette, and the garde malade 
stood round her bed, with white scared &ces. 
In the night the immortal soul of the old man 
had passed into eternity, and the fever- 
wracked patient, in the next room, was now 
the owner of Yanly Manor. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE DOCTORS. 



Mr. Aubrey left no will ; but Mrs. Aubrey 
came to Paris at once, and, calmly and firmly, 
gave her orders. A coffin and leaden case 
were obtained. The poor, withered remains 
were packed up to be sent home for interment. 
George and Ernest were to meet them in 
London, and convey them to Yanly, there to 
be buried in the fajmily vault. Mrs. Aubrey 
went in to see Robert, who was now recover- 
ing slowly. He knew her at once, and, as his 
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father's death was kept from him, he was 
surprised at her presence. 

" Are you come to nurse me, Madam ?" he 
demanded, with a touch of his old irony. 

" No, Robert ; you appear well cared for," 
glancing at Anne. " I am only here until 
to-morrow. To-night your poor father's 
body is to go oflF." 

Had she reckoned on the sudden news, so 
heart rending, so exciting, driving the suf- 
ferer back into those wild regions of fever and 
horror from which he was slowly emerging ? 
We believe it. A terrible expression crossed 
Gomazzio's face, who stood close to her, but 
he mastered his emotion, and handed Robert, 
who was deathly white, a glass of cooling 
sherbet. He drained it to the last drop, 
then handed it to Anne to replace. 

Mrs. Aubrey, who had spoken French 
as was her wont, now^ spoke English to 
Robert. 

" I have a letter for you ; it arrived this 
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morning ;" and she drew forth a letter, edged 
and sealed with black. " It has the London 
post mark. Shall I read it to you, or will 
you r 

'' Madame," said the Italian, fiercely, 
snatching at it, " do j^ou really wish to kill 
your step-son ?" 

'* Monsieur, give it me," said Robert, 
quietly. "You miscalculate my strength — 
suspense is worse than despair." 

But Gomazzio had put it into his own 
pocket. Robert lay back on his pillow. 

" That letter is for me. It is edged with 
black, consequently I know that another 
death has occurred in our family. This sus- 
pense is worse than certainty. Do you wish 
to kill me, Doctor Gomazzio ?'' 

" You are not in a fit state to receive a 
letter at all." 

'* Will it injure^ me more than lying here 
surmismg ?" 

The Doctor felt his pulse and his temples, 
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from which nearly all the bright hair had 
been cut away, 

" You have, after all, no fever about 
you^" said Gomazzio, " You may read 
your letter, or let some one read it to 
you/' 

" Let it be Miss Cave/* said Eobert, while 
a smile flitted across his pale countenance. 
*' Miss Cave, I am anxious. Break that seal, 
and read quickly." 

Anne looked with surprise at his quiet face, 
he who, three days ago, had been like a 
raving, fevered lunatic. Would a terrible 
storm follow on this strange calm ? She 
broke the seal, she read the first words ; they 
were written by a stranger, who tried to 
break the news gently to the husband. Jane, 
Lady Jane, was dead ; she had died in giv- 
ing birth to a still-born son. The letters 
swam before Anne's eyes, and her heart beat 
suffocatingly. She glanced up at the suffer- 
ing Eobert ; she saw a face sad and agonised. 
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but it was not the agony of despair, but 
rather of self reproach, that sat there. 

" Leave me, all of you/* he then said to his 
step-mother, who stood by in rustling black 
silk ; and with a very pale, eager, fiendish 
face, it seemed to Anne, he added — '' Madam, 
I, so weak, and feeble, and shattered, I am the 
only barrier now between you and your de- 
sires, but leave me all of you at once." 

Anne rushed from the room ; Mrs. Aubrey 
slowly followed ; Gomazzio remained behind 
some time. Of course Robert was not left 
alone ; the garde malade was sent to him. 
But Anne carefully avoided his chamber, 
after the reading of his black-edged letter; 
events had followed on one after the other so 
quickly, that she scarcely felt the surprise she 
might have been expected to feel at the death 
of her proud, beautiful, and high-bom rival. 
Jane was dead 1 poor lady 1 what was the 
mystery of her wedded life ? Why had her 
adorer become her enemy ? Was it possible 
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that such burning love could be turned to 
hatred ? must there not be some truth in his 
assertion that he was mad ? 

That night the remains of Harvey Aubrey 
were sent off under careful escort. For a 
whole week Anne saw nothing of Eobert, but 
she heard of his gradual recovery from Go- 
mazzio, of his calmness and self-possession. 
She did not attach the least importance to the 
ravings on his bed of fever. She never suf- 
fered herself to hope that she could be any- 
thing to Eobert Aubrey. She told herself 
that her heart and affections were dead, and 
she even began to think of looking out for 
another situation ; at the same time she made 
herself useful to Mrs. Aubrey, and she never 
alluded to her leaving her ; she was kind to 
her at this time. 

Sophy came home; in another week George 
and his wife arrived in the Eue Taitbout. 
Anne was again turned out of her sleeping- 
room, and forced to ascend to the cold garret. 
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George looked, she thought, paler and more 
anxious than she had ever seen him, ; his wife 
treated her with all her old scorn, she became 
positively insulting. 

One morning, as Anne sat in Mrs. Aubrey's 
room, trimming a dress with new crape, 
Madame George, as she was called^ entered, 
and holding out her foot, she said, in feeble 
English, which she had learned during her 
six months* residence in London : — 

" Come you to fasten quick my boots." 

Affecting not to comprehend her orders, 
Anne continued her work. 

Then, stamping her foot, the lady repeated 
her orders imperiously in French, though she 
now called Anne mademoiselle. 

" Madame, I do not choose to fasten your 
boots," said Anne, quietly. 

^^Ha, ha, ha," laughed Madame George, 
*' it is fine for you to be impertinent. I know 
all about you, girl, and I know your base 
designs on that madman." 
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And she pointed in the direction of Robert's 
door. 

Anne was in a terrible rage with the 
fair, gracefiil, haughty little Frenchwoman, 
and she lost her self command as she 
answered — 

" Had he married you, you would not call 
him ^ mad man !' " 

Marie's blue eyes shot gleams of fierce 
wrath in Anne's direction. 

At the time of the old regime, and before 
the revolution had shattered dynasties and 
made the power of the people to be felt, at the 
time when the race, to which Madame George 
belonged were in excess of pampered power and 
pride, had they both lived at that time, and 
had those words of anger been spoken, then, 
in the Rue Taitbout, in the city of Paris, the 
dependent would not then have defied the 
daughter of the de Villiers with impunity. 
The Bastile has often closed on an offender 
for a less fault.* These thoughts were in the 
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brains of the Frenchwoman, for she ex- 
claimed : 

' " Canaille ! Had you lived thirty years 
since, you had not dared to insult us ; but 
now things are changed." 

'^ Who calls Anne Cave canaille ?" said a 
voice, and Robert, pale and gaunt, and 
wrapped in a dressing gown of dark flow- 
ered crimson, stood before them. ** Madame, 
you must not, you shall not insult that young 
lady ;" and he pointed to Anne. " I mean, 
in decent time, if she will condescend to ac- 
cept me, to make her my wife. The future 
Lady of the Manor is worthy, at least, of 
civility from the wife of the younger brother ;'* 
his hollow cheek was flooded, as he spoke, 
with the rich blood, and the slender 
lip and fine nostril quivered with excess of 
passion. 

Madame George looked scared for a mo- 
ment, then turned and fled from the room. 
And Eobert dropped on bis knees before 
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Anne, and spoke words of love, sucli as he 
had never spoken to her before. His heart 
was poured out to her ; there was nothing 
wild in his eyes, there was nothing wander- 
ing in his words. He loved her then, and 
though the grave had hardly closed a week 
over his dead wife, she could not resist the 
out-pouring of that love ; all her own passion, 
which she had thought dead, but which had 
only slumbered, awoke anew to life — to live 
then and there. Robert kneeling before her, 
(he had never knelt before), Robert loving 
her, which he did then — however he might 
change afterwards — she could n jt resist ; pent 
up feelings burst forth, reserve was laid aside, 
the patient, pale, enduring, silent dependent 
became the enraptured, loving woman. She 
placed her arms around the wasted form, she 
even kissed the cheek, the first time, the very 
first time, she had ever been demonstrative in 
action towards him, and she said : 

" Oh, Robert, Robert, my own Robert, I 
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have suffered, but I forgive you. I would 
die for you I" 

He covered her hands, her brow, her 
cheek with burning kisses, he uttered words 
sweet in her ears, for they were full of pure, 
passionate devotion. 

At that moment, while he knelt, and while 
she wept happy tears, the door was burst 
suddenly open, and there entered Madame 
George, Mrs. Aubrey, George Aubrey, 
Gomazzio, and Doctor Gilton, the surgeon 
from Yanly. 

Oh, that Robert had been dignified then, 
and self-possessed, and bold, and fearless ; but 
a frightful rage possessed him, a kind of 
mortal terrcTr, too, of what had been from his 
cradle instilled into him as the coming evil 
of his life. There stood men in the chamber, 
strong, paid, callous Frenchmen, armed with 
handcuffs and cudgels ; all had been prepared 
before. He was weak, he was in a foreign 
land ; the doctor of his native village had 
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come over purposely, at his step-motlier*s 
bidding, to state that the seeds of mental dis- 
order had been always in his brain, from very 
childhood, and manifested in a strong, 
strange dislike to himself. Gomazzio, the 
false Gomazzio, his late attendant, had 
signed, in conjunction with the English 
doctor, (though neither could speak a word 
of the other's tongue), a certificate of his 
lunacy ; and now he was to be chained and 
gagged — Oh, God of Heaven I — ^like a wild 
beast, and taken to a Lunatic Asylum, and, 
there, real madness must soon come on, and 
George would be owner of Yanly. He stood 
by, silent and sad; his wife looked at Anne 
with fiendish triumph, and Mrs. Aubrey, who 
had plotted all, even to her having Anne in 
the house, instead of dismissing her after 
Harvey Aubrey's death, that she might be 
an additional proof of his madness, for she 
divined his love for her. Mrs. Aubrey used 
opprobrious epithets to Anne, for which she 
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might have summoned her to an English 
court of justice, and she accused her of want- 
ing to entrap her mad step -son into marriage. 
Her mad step-son I He was not mad. Oh, 
how he fought, like a tiger at bay, with those 
paid ruffians. 

What fearful words he spoke in his impotent 
rage. 

" Devil ! incarnate fiend !" he said to his 
step-mother. " I could find it in my heart to 
slay you.'* 

Anne knelt at his feet. 

" Robert, for God's sake, be calm ! Trust 
to me, I will yet save you.*' 

"Strumpet," said Mrs. Aubrey, ** get out 
of my house. I only tolerated you here for 
a purpose. Take your quarter's salary ;" 
and she pushed towards her a billet de 
banque. 

With these terrible passions raging around 
her, Anne resolved to put her trust in God, 
and to be patient. She did not tear the 
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billet de banque, or fling it at the wicked 
mother ; she only folded it up and put it in 
her pocket. 

" Adieu, Madame/' she said, quietly. 
" When we meet again, our positions will be 
changed, and you will repent — you, bitterly 
— of these insults." 

Gomazzio approached Anne. 

" False man," she said, " away with 
you." 

"I would save you a second time," said 
the Italian, " and I would — " But she burst 
from him. 

Robert, pinioned and gagged, was forced 
down the stairs, and into a small apartment, 
where he was locked in ; he was not to be re- 
moved till dark. Then Anne went up to her 
little room, to collect what few clothes and 
money she possessed, and to think and plan. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE RUE PARADIS POISSONIER. 

Anne Cave felt that she had not a single friend 
to apply to for advice and assistance. Not 
one. Madame Prunierwas already prejudiced 
against Robert ; she knew besides that the 
curse of insanity was in the family. She 
would tell Anne she felt sure that she had 
allowed her feelings to carry her away, that 
her heart had got the better of her judgment, 
and that she had suffered her morbid and 
excitable imagination to paint Mrs. Aubrey 
as a demon-like plotter, when all the while 
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she was only a woman, protecting herself and 
the rest of her family, by putting a raving 
lunatic under restraint. She reflected that she 
herself had run out of the house frightened to 
summon medical aid, at the first time of 
Robert's seizure ; and now that his wife was 
dead, if she moved a finger in his defence, her 
motives would be misjudged, and the whole 
world would laugh her to scorn. True, there 
was Charles Higham. She might write to 
him, and he would believe her, and he loved 
Robert ; but before a letter could reach him, 
wrong and violence would have done their 
work on Robert, and he would become really 
what his step-mother wished to prove him. 
There he lay, gagged and bound. His foolish 
violence had been the plea for this outrage, 
and what could she do ? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. 

For a few moments she sat helpless and 
silent at the foot of her bed, a strong feeling 
of rage at his persecutors burning at her 
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heart's core, but feeling powerless to help or 
save. At last she sprang to her feet with a 
wild, feverish energy, and a strange, unearthly 
determination — she would rescue him or die. 
Life, feme, the world's scorn, that is, should 
all be risked in his service. She had pro- 
mised to be faithful through life and to the 
death, and now was her time. First she 
packed her trunk, then she collected what 
money she possessed, 25 Louis d'or and 10 
francs in silver ; she secretted her purse safely 
in the bosom of her dress, then she lifted 
her trunk in her own hands ; it was heavy, but 
she carried it down stairs unassisted. She 
went to the street-door, and sent a little boy 
to bring her a voiture. It came, and she told 
the man to place her trunk inside, then she 
got in herself. 

" Where to. Mademoiselle ?" 

*' To the Rue Paradis Poissonier," naming 
a distant street in the faubourg of St. Denis, 
which she had once passed through. He 
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drove her there. It was a bright cold day, 
the Paris world was out in its jewels and 
silks, and plumes, promenading, and driving, 
and smiling, and chatting, and bowing, and 
sweeping the pavements with its costly trains. 
On they drove slowly, soon they had entered 
the dingy faubourg St. Denis, Rue Faradis 
Poissonier. 

"Mademoiselle," said the driver, getting 
down and looking at Anne through the 
window, " quel nutaero ?'' 

" Trente-cinq," she said, at a venture. 
" I am not sure," she said, in dismounting, 
" that this is the place I seek ; if not, I will 
tell you instantly." Then she went into the 
Concierge, whom she found to her great 
wonder very civil. 

" Have you a small apartment to let here, 
Madame, of two or three rooms, cheap ?" 

Fate was kind, there were such rooms scan- 
tily furnished, to be let at sixty francs a month. 
She asked to see them, they were on the 
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third itage^ dingy and cold and mean ; they 
consisted of a sitting-room with a fire-place 
and a red-tiled floor, a rough table, four 
wooden chairs, and a little sofa covered with 
blue faded cloth, and a bedroom going out of 
it with bedstead, hair mattress and blankets, 
a washing-stand and looking-glass, and bare 
tiled-floor, the window looking out into the 
dreary Rue Paradis. 

" I will take these rooms, madame,'' said 
Anne, to the old Concierge, " if you will get 
me in some wood and coal at once ; they are 
not for myself, but for my brother and sister ; 
my brother is ill ; we are an English family, 
poor, but respectable. I am going back to 
London since I am married. I must accom- 
pany my husband, but the climate of Eng- 
land would be fatal to my brother. We can 
give you no renseigments since, we are stran- 
gers, but if you will write me a receipt for two 
months' rent I will pay you in advance, and 
that will surely satisfy your landlord." 
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The concierge agreed, she wrote a scrawl 
of a receipt, and Anne had her trunk up- 
stairs; then she told her that her brother 
Mark, and her sister Emma Pit, would arrive 
that night. She paid her one hundred francs. 
She paid the driver of the voiture^ and then 
she walked into the long Rue St. Denis, She 
went into an old clothes' shop, and she bought 
three or four of those plain white caps 
which are worn by the lower class of women 
in Paris ; she bought also some white aprons , 
and a large and heavy cloth cloak, much 
moth-eaten ; she bought likewise a grey loose 
jacket, and black stuff petticoat. She then 
felt puzzled how to dispose of her own cloak 
and bonnet, and at last she offered them in 
part-payment to the woman of the shop, pre- 
tending that she could not pay for everything 
in money, and that she was going as servant- 
girl into an hotel, where they would not 
tolerate the wearing of bonnets ; the woman 
believed her; the little black satin bonnet, 
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and black cloth cloak were gladly accepted ; 
and then tucking up her dress, she put on 
the black skirt, braided with blue, the 
loose grej jacket, and, finally, the white 
cap ; then, placing the rest of the caps 
and aprons in a parcel under her arm, 
she went on again ; but her disguise was not 
yet complete ; at a coiffeur^ s she bought a front 
of grey hair, and a bottle of the same kind of 
dye, for the skin, tliat she had seen Sophy 
Aubrey put on her fair face, when she 
went disguised as a gipsy to a masquerade 
ball. 

The coiffeur most probably thought she had 
some intrigue on hand, harmless in his eyes, 
when she asked him for a room where she 
might put on her wig and stain her face un- 
molested ; he granted her request on payment 
of a franc. 

With her grey hair, and dark brown face, 
and stooping gait, her disguise was excellent ; 
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she hardly knew herself ; and when she had 
bought herself a pack of fortune-telling 
cards, she felt almost proud of her appearance. 
She lowered her head as she walked very 
carefully to one other shop she went away to, 
and what she purchased at those shops she 
slung in a basket on her arm. Then she hired 
a voiture^ which set her down in the Boulevard 
des Italiens ; she got out and proceeded with 
a beating heart to numero mgnt huit in the Rue 
Tattbout] at the entrance coming into the 
street she encountered Gomazzio ; he stopped 
and addressed her : 

** You have the look of a fortune-teller ; 
are you not ashamed," said he, " at your time 
of life, to follow such a trade?" 

" No, monsieur,'' she said boldly, for she 
was still nerved by an almost unearthly 
resolution. " I earn my bread by it." 

^' Ha I" cried the Italian, with sudden 
interest, "you are then English ?" 
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" Je suis AUemande, Monsieur." She knew 
lie could not understand German. He seemed 
to lose all interest in her, and was walking off 
— when he returned : 

" You have not met with a young lady, 
pale, and very pretty, and dressed in black, 
in this street ?" 

" Monsieur, I met just such a lady at the 
corner ; she went in the direction of the Rue 
de la Paix^ 

He hurried on. 

Thus she continued to tell falsehoods un- 
blushingly, unfalteringly. Surely in this 
case the end justified the means. The weak 
and oppressed must have recourse in ex- 
treme cases to stratagem. At this time she 
did not pause to bemoan her delinquency, she 
even felt rejoiced to have deceived Gomazzio. 
She mounted the stairs ; on the first itage^ in 
an empty, uninhabited room, she knew that 
Kobert lay helpless. That side of the house 
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was still to let. She rang the bell ; the door 
was opened by one of the men, the paid 
captors of Robert, a short, thick, brutal- 
looking fellow, in a blue blouse, and with a 
red, bloated face; her heart failed her; he 
held the key of the chamber in his butcher's 
fist, and he glared at Anne savagely. 

" De quoi avez vous besoin ?" he demanded, 
roughly. 

** Monsieur, I am a fortune-teller; some- 
thing in your face tells me you are bom to 
good luck ; let me look into my cards, and 
see what is in store for you." 

" You old German hag,*' he said, rudely ; 
" you tell nothing but a heap of lies." 

Delighted at his mistaking her nation, she 
answered : 

" Monsieur, you are wrong ; I dreamt of 
you last night, though you are a stranger to 
me. I was directed in my dream to come 
and tell the fortune of Emile Dubois, and 
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to direct him to where he might find a purse 
filled with golden louis.^^ 

She had heard Gomazzio address him as 
Emile Dubois, 

" How do you know anything about my 
name ?" he asked, a little startled. 

" I dreamt of you last night/' she answered. 

" You tell lies," said Emile Lubois, " you 
tell lies, old woman." 

She did not deny the charge — how could 
she ? but she drew from her pocket a bottle 
of sweet spiced wine, and, drawing out the 
cork, said courteously : 

" Will Monsieur drink his own health, 
before I tell him his bonus?" 

He glanced at her suspiciously for an 
instant, then put his lip to the bottle, sipped 
it, found its contents good, took a deeper 
draught, and finally returned it, smacking his 
lips. 

*' What did madame dream of me ?" 

VOL. III. L 
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"That Emile Dubois, whom she should 
find in the Rue Taithoui^ was to go to the 
church of the Pantheon^ and there search 
near the walk until he found a purse con- 
taining two hundred louts d! ors.^^ 

" Do you think me a fool ?" returned the 
man, with a stupid expression stealing over 
his face. 

" A fool, monsieur — you appear to be the 
most sensible person I have ever met with/' 
She handed the wine to him again. " Taste 
a little more of this wine whilst I sort my 
cards." 

He took another pull at the spiced wine ; 
meanwhile she drew out her weird-looking 
pack of cards ; she knelt on the floor and 
spread them out in four rows, one below 
the other, eight a line. 

*' I see fortune coming to monsieur, by the 
hands of a woman, withered and aged — my- 
self, monsieur ; this card, with flowers painted 
on it, shows that monsieur's good fortune will 
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lead to the possession of fields and gardens, 
monsieur will become a landowner/' 

A heavy snore caused Anne to look up. 
The drugged wine had taken eflfect. Monsieur 
Emile Dubois slept soundly on the floor of 
the lobby. With beating heart she approached 
the door of the room she had seen Robert 
dragged into ; the key was outside, but there 
was still another gentleman of the Dubois 
species to be got over, and detection might 
yet overtake her. She tapped timidly at the 
door — ^no answer ; she tapped again — still no 
answer ; she turned the key in the lock and 
entered. On the bare, dirty floor, lay Robert, 
bound hand and foot, and with a handkerchief 
tied across his mouth ; his face was flushed, 
and his eyes bright and wild. 

Now, at the last, even, she might spoil all I 
but there was no one else in the room. She 
came up and looked at him ; his eyes peered 
into her darkened face curiously. She ap- 
proached him nearly : 

L 2 
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" Eobert — I am Anne, come to save you ; 
lie still, make no noise, I entreat you I" One 
snip of her scissors freed his mouth. 
" Where is the other man ?" 
" He went out to get pipes and drink, an 
hour ago, for himself and the other fellow ; 
he will be here instantly, it is useless my 
trying to escape. Oh, Anne, what a fright- 
fiil disguise." 

She cut the cords which bound his feet, and 

legs, and arms, and he stood free and erect, 

but his hands were still manacled ; that she 

could not rectify. She flung over him the 

immense heavy cloth cloak ; she put a wig of 

grey hair on his head, and then she went into 

the lobby, and, of her own strength, dragged 

the senseless Dubois into the room ; then she 

pushed Eobert out, who stood there stupified, 

she turned the key in the lock, and put it in 

her pocket ; she took Robert's arm under his 

cloak, and they went down stairs and out 

into the street, like people walking in a dream. 
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Anne waited until they reached the Rue St. 
Honor^, and then she called a voiture ; they 
entered in complete silence, and drove to the 
Eue Paradis. It was now dark ; they refused 
the concierges offer of a light ; they hurried 
to their apartment, where she had good- 
naturedly lighted for them a fire. She locked 
the door, and then, throwing off her disguise, 
she flung herself on the ground and thanked 
God for Robert's safe deliverance. 

He threw aside his cloak and wig, gave one 
hopeless look at his fettered hands, and sank 
fainting on the ground. 

How, by her own efforts, and with no 
better tools than an iron poker, with which 
she hammered away, she freed him from his 
handcuffs, how having burnt the wigs, 
which would now only serve as means of 
detection, she went out in her own dress, and 
with her own brown hair — having first washed 
the stain from her face ; and how that she 
returned with wine and supper, and Robert, 
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faint and famished, made a good meal, and 
then slept, through sheer exhaustion, on the 
ground ; how that she assisted him to the bed 
in the next chamber, covered him warmly 
with blankets, and then, wrapped in the moth- 
eaten cloak of his disguise, she herself slept 
soundly on the blue, faded sofa in the 
sitting-room; how that for days he lay 
between life and death, in renewed fever, on 
that dingy bed; and how that she feared 
the life that she prized, would, after all, 
fall a sacrifice to his step-mother's cruelty ; 
all this is left to the reader to picture. She 
supposed, in the eyes of the prudent world, 
her offence was rank enough to swell to 
heaven, in that she did reside in those two 
small apartments with Robert Aubrey, but 
the very thought of shame or blame was 
distant fi'om her — to sit and watch his uncon- 
scious slumbers, toehold in hers the pallid, 
fevered hand, to administer the cooling 
drinks, to leave her own couch twenty times 
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in the night, that she might comfort him by 
wetting his * throbbing temples or placing 
heated flannels to his stone cold feet ; these 
were her tasks ; she never left him but when, 
disguised as a grisette in white cap and apron, 
she was compelled to go and purchase food 
for them both ; she called in no doctor ; she 
feared to excite suspicion, and, remembering 
Gomazzio's regime, she strictly attended to it. 
On the third day the fever left him, and on 
the day week of the entrance to their dingy 
lodgings he was sufficiently restored to sit 
up, to ask her for assistance in dressing, and 
to express a wish to come towards evening 
into the sitting room and take tea, sitting on 
the sofa by the fire. She was, notwithstand- 
ing her terrible anxiety, almost happy that 
evening ; she made a bright fire, she placed 
tea and milk, and dried plums, and fresh 
oranges, and delicious rolls of fine wheaten 
bread, on the little table, to try and tempt his 
weakly appetite ; then she made herself look 
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neat and bright by brushing her hair and 
putting on a becoming rose coloured ribbon 
over the dark plain dress she always wore at 
that time, and then she went into his room 
with warm water and clean linen (she had 
purchased for him a change or two at a ready- 
made warehouse), and she told him to wash 
and dress, and call her when he had need. 
Presently he called her — he looked so gaunt 
and thin ; his clothes seemed to hang upon 
him loosely, and his ablutions had failed to call 
the least particle of colour into his marble- 
like cheek : 

'* Don't I look a poor weak wretch, my 
darling," he said, with a half laugh. '* T am 
afraid all your care will be thrown away in 
the end. I don't think I shall stand in 
George's way much longer." 

" Robert — look up, and hope — ^you will be 
in health and prosperity by this day six 
months, I feel convinced." 

" Comforter," he said, fondly, caressing her 
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cheek with his hand. Then hastily with- 
drawing it, " Will you help me on with my 
coat ?' 

" This dressing gown will be more comfort- 
able," she said, throwing one over him, " and 
these slippers." 

"Why, how did you get them, my child?" 

" I bought them, Robert." 

" With your own poor little money ?" 

" Yes, Eobert." 

She helped him into the sitting room ; he 
lay on the little blue sofa by the fire, and she 
made him a cup of tea. She sat and watched 
him drink it, and she gave him a little deli- 
cious roll, with fresh butter. 

" Anne, how long is this to last?" 

" What, Robert ?" 

" This hiding. It was only by brute force that 
Mrs. Aubrey at last proceeded to her object ; 
the last thing I should have thought her 
capable of. I never dreamt of being savagely 
assaulted and knocked down in our own 
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house. It was a vulgar, unscientific way of 
going to work, was it not ?" 

" Eobert, don't talk of it now." 

"If I don't talk I shall think more; 
don't torment me, dear, with the usual sick 
room twaddle; talk to me reasonably, will 
your 

" Yes, Robert, if you wish it." 

" Of course I do. Now, Anne, what are 
we to do when I get stronger ? I am afraid 
to go out at present in Paris, even if I had 
strength, because I feel sure that Mrs. 
Aubrey's emissaries are lurking for me at the 
privy comers of the streets ; here I should 
have no redress, but I must write home; 
write to my tenants and to Doctor Piercer, 
and to Charles Higham and Harry Danvers, 
and apprise them of my step-mother's plot, 
and I must have over a regular guard of my 
tenancy to protect my person, and then I 
must return to England, show myself in 
London, show that I am sane, and then pro- 
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ceed against Mrs. Aubrey and that rascal, 
Gilton. The Italian, I suppose, I can't get 
at." 

He paused, then suddenly turning to Anne 
said, quietly, " you do not think me mad, do 
you?'' 

" Not more than I am," she said firmly. 

" God bless you for the tone and the words, 
my own Anne." He made as though he 
would have seized her hand, but he drew 
suddenly back. " I have had violent brain 
fever, without doubt," he said presently, " but 
notwithstanding my great dread of this cala- 
mity, which has worked on my nerves terri- 
bly, I do not think I have the least real 
tendency to insanity." 

^* I do not think you have." 

" But it is in the family you know, Anne." 

" Why should you be the one to dread it?" 

He paused, 

" I will tell you that another time, not now. 
Do you know, Anne, I have thought much of 
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poor Jane to-day, and of my strange love for 
her, and still more strange dislike afterwards. 
It was when T found her a poor weak simple 
creature, when I found that she had not even 
dismissed me at first of her own free will, but 
only by folio wing the advice of the Earl, her 
uncJe, when I found that the cruel letter she 
had sent me when I was at Yanly that au- 
tumn time was not written by herself, but by 
her cousin, and was dictated by my step- 
mother, word for word, when I found that her 
scorn for me in her uncle's library arose from 
sheer terror of me, whom my step-mother had 
represented to her as a mad man, when I 
found that her intense reticence and cold 
calmness in her early youth, which I had 
viewed through the hazy and fiery atmos- 
phere of my own inscrutable passion, was only 
common timidity, and that she, on her part, 
had always thought me strangely cold and 
quiet ; when I discovered that in actual life 
Jane and I had nothing in common, that she 
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could not comprehend a line of the poetry I 
read to her, and that all her soul was wrapped 
up in dress and fashion, and the hopes of one 
day possessing a set of diamonds equal to 
those of the Duchess of Argyle, and that 
she ceased not to wish herself mistress of 
Yanly Manor ; when the knowledge of these 
things came to me, I began to dislike Jane, 
not as bitterly, perhaps, as I represented in 
the ravings of my fever, but still I began to 
dislike her, and 1 left her to herself and often 
spoke rudely to her. I am sorry now," he 
sighed. " Anne, I love you much, and 
deeply, more than I dare speak of now and 
here, for you are unprotected. The world will 
speak cruel and hard things of you, my dar- 
ling, for this very noble act you have per- 
formed towards me, this pains me. I wish 
my wife to be like Caesar's — above re- 
proach." 

" Kobert, that thought I have driven out as 
soon as it had entered my head." 
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" What wUl the world say ?' 

'' Oh, Robert ! it will blight my fame for 
ever for this act, and it will couple my name 
with reproach and shame ; but you know I 
promised to be faithful to the death. This 
shame will be harder to bear than death, but 
I will bear it for your sake. I know, and 
you know, that in thought, word, and deed, I 
am innocent before God; as for my name after 
all it is but the idle breath. I sacrifice it in 
your cause, and I think that I act well." 

** J\Iy ' whole life, and love, and soul, shall 
henceforth be devoted to you," said Robert, 
fervently; "but words avail not, let my 
actions speak for themselves." 

They parted that night almost without 
clasping hands, but their sleep was sweet and 
deep, and their hopes high. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The next morning Anne awoke early, 
dressed herself, lighted the fire, and without 
disturbing Robert by opening the door of 
his chamber she went out, having on her 
grisette's cap and jacket, safely locked the 
outer door of the apartment, and took the key 
with her. As she passed the lodge of the 
Concierge, the only person in the house she 
knew to speak to, though all the flats were oc- 
cupied, she came out and asked her how was 
Monsieur, her brother ? 
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** He is much better, thank you, madame." 

*' But it is cold, and a sleet falling on you ; 
going out such a morning ?" 

" Madame, T am going to purchase a little 
chocolate for our breakfast. My brother 
fancies it more than anything." 

Just then a fresh coloured, stout, blue-eyed 
country-looking man in a blouse stepped out 
from the lodge of the concierge, where he 
had been warming himself by the fire in the 
stove. 

" I am going to the epicerier at the comer 
of the Eue Paradis," said he, good-naturedly, 
" and if Mademoiselle will trust me with the 
purchase of the chocolate I will save her a 
wet walk." 

Anne thanked this person, and as she dis- 
liked wind and sleet, felt her head ill-pro- 
tected against the weather in her grisette's 
cap, she allowed the fresh-coloured friend of 
the concierge to execute her mission for her. 
She remained by the stove talking to the old 
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woman ; presently returned the fresh-coloured 
countryman with her chocolate ; she thanked 
him, wished them both good morning, went 
up to the apartment, locked herself in, and 
made the breakfast. She took in Robert's to 
him, and while he partook of it she related to 
him the obliging little act of the countryman. 
He was grateful to the poor man, and he 
asked her if she thought he would feel in- 
sulted if she oflFered him a present for his 
service ? 

" I think he would," she said, " he seems 
such a respectable man." 

" I ought to have a bank of England note 
for a hundred pounds in the breast pocket of 
my coat, we must get that changed soon." 

" Not yet," she answered, " it will excite 
suspicion." 

" And how much money of your own have 
you remaining, my own, own darling ?" 

" About eight louis d'ors, Robert." 

" Then you will have to change that note 
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soon, as well to do it now as later ; look in 
the pocket, Anne ?" 

She looked, she turned out all the pockets, 
but no note was to be found. 

" Those gentlemen whom you tricked i?o 
cleverly must have robbed me of it," said 
Robert* " It will not benefit them, for they . 
cannot possibly change it without exciting 
suspicion. I see what must be done. I must 
write to Chyld, our lawyer. I must desire 
him to send me two hundred pounds at 
once to the Bank in the Eue Neuve des 
Mathurins." 

" Is that Chyld a friend of yours, Robert ?" 

'* Not particularly, I scarcely know him to 
speak to." 

" Then take my advice, don't write to him ; 
Mrs. Aubrey will have gained his ear by this 
time, and he will send the enemies down 
upon us." 

" But who can I write to ? Harry Danvers 
is travelling in Germany, and I have 
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lost his address, and Charles Higham is too 
poor." 

Anne knew not what to advise, already 
would Mrs. Aubrey have blasted her good 
name, and Gomazzio, too, at the Pruniers, so 
that she dared not go there.'' 

" What is to be done ?" said Robert, a little 
impatiently, "you see we can't starve, besides 
we must get back to England. I will write 
to the manager of the Bank of England and 
desire him to forward me money." 

"But your step-mother will have been 
beforehand with you there. Without doubt 
the manager will only forward your letter to 
Mrs. Aubrey." 

" You think so, then according to you we 
must die of hunger— I, who am the rightful 
owner of untold wealth. This is folly, my 
dear girl." 

" No, Robert, until you can show yourself 
to your lawyer, your banker, your doctor^ 
Doctor Piercey I mean, and any London 
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physician you choose; until you do this, and 
while you are in hiding, the world will believe 
your calm, lady-like, sensible step-mother's 
statement ; it will not credit your written pro- 
testations of sanity." 

"Then why the devil should I be in 
hiding?" he cried, passionately; "I won't 
stand it any longer. I will go out and show 
myself, and defy them all.'' 

" No, Eobert, you are too weak ; you can 
scarcely stand. You talk nonsense about 
going out, you can't think of it for a fortnight 
at least." 

He laughed with restored good-humour, 
and as he leant back on his pillow he said — 

" I am an ungrateful, impatient dog, am I 
not, dear?" 

'* No, Robert, I don't think you so ; but now 
listen to me. You must get strong, and then 
you can do every thing ; meanwhile I would 
advise your writing to the nobleman with 
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whom you were travelling in Italy — Lord 

Courteney , was it not ?" 

An expression of pain crossed his face as 

he answered, confusedly — 

" No, he knows all about, about, you know 

what." 

"About what, Eobert ?" 

" About the Haughtons." 

" But he also knows you are not mad." 

" Well Anne, I can't write to him." 

" Very well; then what shall we do ?" 

" I have a diamond ring and watch ; these 

you might sell here in Paris easily. Oh, 

Anne, it is terrible for me to be obliged to 

send you alone and unprotected into the 

streets of Paris, it is terrible." 
" But God protects me, Robert." 
" Yes, it is not that, but some day you will 

be my wife, you will be Mrs, Aubrey." 
" Robert, are you ashamed of me already ?" 
" Ashamed, my life? No, proud, proud of 

your purity, your self-devotion, your courage 
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your faith, your patience. Proud, proud at 
my very heart's core of you, Anne." 

She did not talk more to him theu. He 
expressed himself too weak to rise that day, 
so when she had breakfasted and swept out 
the front room, she took the ring and watch, 
resolved to ease his mind by obtaining what 
money she could for them, and she went out 
as the rain had ceased, and plunged into the 
circuitous streets of the faubourg 8t. Denis. 

"Will Mademoiselle pardon me one in- 
stant?" said a voice behind. 

She turned; there stood her fresh coloured 
countryman of the morning. 

" Mademoiselle, in the Rue de Colissee close 
at hand is a poor little girl, but twelve years 
old, she is the daughter of my only sister, who 
is married the second time to a regular ruffian 
named Francois Per ret ; this wretch ill-treats 
my sister and her child, and only this morn- 
ing I have been told that it is his intention 
this very night to sell the little Azile to an 
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itinerant showman. I have neither wife 
nor children of my own. I am going to 
Switzerland to-morro w^ where I have a little 
cottage and a farm. I wish to take this^ poor 
little one with me, but if I show myself in the 
Rue Coliss6e this ruffian step-father will not 
let the child stir. Will you, Mademoiselle, 
you, who have a countenance so amiable, and 
who seemed so gratefiil for my little service 
of this morning, step five minutes out of your 
way to rescue an innocent child from a fate 
worse than death. When you have found 
numero vignt-deux Eue de Coliss^e, ask 
for the sixth ^tage, and for the family of 
Francois Perret, the cobbler. When once 
admitted you can begin to scold Madame 
Perret, for not having let your mother know 
that she was ill. She will wonder who you 
are, but if you raise your left hand thus, she 
will understand the sign and that you come 
from me — me whom she believes to be yet 
in Switzerland, and she will oflfer no opposi- 
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tion to the proposal that the little Azile shall 
follow you into the rue St. Denis, that you 
may send her back with some cream and 
cakes for her sick mother." 

This countryman's simple manner touched 
Anne much; she did not object to turn 
out of her way to oblige so excellent and 
feeling a creature. She could not express 
what an air of candour and open-heartedness 
he possessed, nor how she felt her sympathy 
excited on behalf of the hapless Azile. 

" Where shall I find the Rue de Colissee, 
my friend?" she asked. 

" Turn to the left and then to the right, 
Mademoiselle, cross a little court, called the 
Court St. Martin, and you will find yourself 
in the rue you desire. I will wait here your 
return, and you shall see with what trans- 
ports of joy the poor Azile will embrace her 
uncle Jean." 

Anne turned to the left and then to the 
right, she found no Court St. Martin. She 
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turned again, she got bewildered in a laby- 
rinth of thinly-populated streets. She in- 
quired of some boys for the Rue de Coliss^e , 
they knew of no such street. She turned 
again. At first, no shadow of suspicion 
crossed her mind, and if the reader is inclined 
to think her an idiot for her pains, she would 
only say that had that same fresh-coloured 
Frenchman appealed to him as he had ap- 
pealed to her, she verily believes he in like 
manner would have credited every word that 
Frenchman uttered. At last, to her horror 
and alarm, she discovered that she had lost 
her key. She knew not how she regained 
the Rue Paradis Poissonier, but she did re- 
gain it, and she rushed breathless to the 
concierge. 

She found the old woman weeping and 
trembling. " Alas, Mademoiselle, your 
brother is gone." 

" Gone ?*' she exclaimed, wildly. 

'^ Mademoiselle, that countryman who 
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fetched your chocolate this morning came 
here with your key in his hand; he had 
two other men with him ; I heard him 
laugh, and say that he had got the cunning 
little fox out of the road. Then he went up- 
stairs. I heard, I am sure I heard, the report 
of a pistol, but I have been too frightened to 
go up-stairs. They dragged him out into the 
street, but I fear he was senseless ; then they 
had a voiture in waiting, and when they were 
gone a fruit woman in the street told me the 
name of that countryman. Mademoiselle, he 
is Vidocq, the great French detective." 

Then Anne sprang up the stairs without 
speaking; she gained her apartment; she 
found her trunk broken open, her things 
scattered about on the floor ; her linen, her 
books, her dresses, soiled, torn, and trampled 
on, lay around. She went into the bedroom, 
Robert's coat and trousers still hung behind 
the door. There was a smell of powder in 
the room, the bed clothes were torn, and on 
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the pillow and on the sheet were two great 
stains of dark crimson blood, yet wet. When 
she saw this, her heart died within her, and 
she sank insensible on the floor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE ITALIAN. 

** She opens her eyes, she revives/' said a 
voice in French, " give her again the smelling- 
bottle ; now raise her head so ; how does 
Mademoiselle find herself?'' 

Anne opened her eyes with a feeling of 
pain, and a terror of she knew not what. She 
encountered the ugly face of Gomazzio, and 
then dawned upon her the recollection of a 
something terrible that had happened to the 
being dearest to her. 

" Robert,'' she exclaimed, fiercely, " you 
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have murdered him. I saw blood, it will 
be required at your hands, villain of an 
Italian." 

" Doucement, doucement/' replied Go- 
mazzio, with a very perceptible sneer. 
" Before you call names, remember who you 
are yourself." * 

She half raised herself on her arm, and 
looked round the room. The strong contempt 
she felt for Gomazzio prevented her being 
enraged at his words. She saw that she had 
been carried into the sitting room and laid 
on the blue sofa ; her things were still scat- 
tered about on the floor, and Gomazzio and 
the concierge stood close to her. 

" Drink some of this," said Gomazzio, 
putting a glass of cordial to her lips. 

" Nothing at your hands," she answered, 
pushing it from her, and then pointing to the 
door, "leave my room at once, and never 
presume to enter my presence or to speak to 
me again." 
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" Little English tiger/' said Gomazzio, ** I 
have called you that two years ago, it is an 
appropriate name; but I do not mean to leave 
your apartment, ma ch^re. I mean to stay 
here and talk to you for an hour, and I mean 
you to listen to me." 

" You have then something very interesting 
to communicate/' she said, scornfully. " It 
will be the first time that your conversation 
has ever interested me, for I detested you 
from the first moment I ever saw you.'' 

Was she wrong, or did the Italian's face 
grow a shade paler, as she spoke those 
words ? 

" Mademoiselle," he said, "you have never 
been at any pains to conceal your scorn of 
me but once, and that was when I placed you 
with Madame Prunier, then you expressed 
yourself gratefiil, and only then." 

" That is nothing," she answered, hastily, 
" the weight of that obligation does not at all 
overwhelm me." 
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" Mon Dieu/' exclaimed the Italian, throw- 
ing up his hands, " this disdain is frightful. 
What have I done to deserve it ?" 

" What ? can you ask ? Whiat, Gomazzio, 
Gomazzio ? For gain, for gold, you have sold 
yourself to a frightful lie. You have said 
Robert Aubrey was mad, when you know in 
your heart he is as sane as yourself. You 
have set spies upon him, hunted him down, 
and now his blood has been shed by these 
French spies, and you ask what you have 
done." 

" How do you know that it is the blood of 
Robert Aubrey which stains the pillow in the 
next room?" 

"Is it not?" 

'' Then, ha, ha, ha, then you condescend, 
Mademoiselle, to ask me a question, and just 
now you told me never to presume to speak 
to you again. Suppose I take you at your 
word, and leave your questions unanswered ? 
I know well whose blood that is. I know 
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well where your dear Robert Aubrey, Robert 
rascal, Robert devil, is," he added, working 
himself into a rage, " and perhaps I will tell 
you nothing more now/' 

*' He who lends himself to one great false- 
hood, will not scruple to tell many more ; 1 
would not believe what you told me ; leave 
me, therefore." 

" Mademoiselle, will you let me speak to 
you alone? send away this woman, I wish to 
speak seriously to you. On my honour, on 
my soul, I swear that I will speak truly. I 
swear by our holy religion (he crossed him- 
self), by the blessed Mary (he crossed him- 
self again), and by the wrongs of my oppressed 
country ; will you listen to me ?" 

" Yes," said she doggedly, " I suppose I 
must hear what you have to say. Madame 
Pelletier, kindly leave me for a few 
minutes." 

She went out. Then Gomazzio locked 
the door, and handed Anne the key ; then he 
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seated himself by the now empty fire-place, 
and began thus — 

" I have often been told all my life long 
that the English were the greatest nation on 
earth ; that, like the ancient Koman soldiers, 
their patience was unwearied, their courage 
undaunted, and their honour unsullied. Un- 
consciously I had imbibed a strong feeling of 
admiration for these Islanders, mingled, how- 
ever, with a sort of jealousy. I had met with 
but few English in my native city of Turin, 
but I had always promised myself that one 
day I would marry an English wife. You 
might scorn me for thinking that, with my 
ugly face, I could win a wife at all ; but I am 
rich, mademoiselle, richer than I seem. Go- 
mazzio had no need to embrace any profes- 
sion ; but I passionately loved the science of 
medicine, and I came to Paris to study it. I 
studied it ; men rose up and praised me. I 
became famous, but I had still griefs, the en- 
slavement of my country, and the ugly face 
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which forbade my hoping ever to be loved* 
At this time I was told of an Englishwomaa 
of rank, who had passed much of her time on 
the continent, and who wished to consult me 
in regard to her health. Mademoiselle, that 
woman was Mrs. Aubrey. She wrote me 
many letters from England, describing the 
nervous attacks to which she was a victim, 
and through it all there struggled a mystery, 
I knew not what, but I felt there was more 
to be learnt. Well, this Englishwoman came 
to Paris, this model wife and mother, as I had 
been led to believe all women of her nation 
were. My nature is naturally secret, and I saw 
that if I would learn all I must dissemble. 
Little by little, this Englishwoman opened to 
me her heart, this mother. Mon dieu, mon dieu, 
it was horrible ; she has a step-son, whom she 
hates, her own son she professes to love. She 
wishes to remove the eldest one, but how ? 
Sacre ! sacre I It is like the plot of a fiend 
incarnate, it froze my blood to hear it, though 
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I smiled and bowed when she proposed to me 
horrible crimes.'^ 

Gomazzio arose and paced the room wildly, 
then stopping before her he said — 

** There was a curse of madness in this 
family — that is in the family into which this 
woman had married. Maud Haughton, the 
former wife of Harvey Aubrey, had died mad 
two years after her marriage. Philip, her 
brother, would have met a like fate, had he 
not perished, in the year 1792, by the guillo- 
tine. When this wife of Harvey Aubrey 
learnt these facts, she smiled to herself and 
determined to wait quietly for the fiend to lay 
its cruel hands upon her step-son ; then her 
own son, George, would become the heir. 
Robert grew in stature and in beauty, in 
sense too — his step-mother smiled and watched 
him — ^then came the first down of manhood 
upon his cheek, the first fire of passion into his 
eye ; he loved, and still no outbreaking of the 
demon. Sacre, Mademoiselle, this English- 
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woman began to grow sadly impatient. 
Robert seemed matchless in strength, perfect 
in health, with pure blood, with clear brain ; 
hot, indeed, were his passions, and by attack- 
ing him there, by infuriating them, this 
woman hoped to upset that great goddess of 
reason whom these French so worship, and 
to shut up Robert a raving lunatic. You 
have heard how the plot failed. His heart 
was nearly broken, his nature was changed, 
but reason reigned still triumphant, — Robert 
was not mad. Now, then, began the thick 
of the plot ; Madame had heard of my fame, 
of my skill in treating certain brain diseases. 
She wrote to me from England, ' she had a 
most particular case to consult me upon.' I 
corresponded with her long before the secret 
transpired. Nay, she came to Paris, and I 
was still ignorant of her meaning — little by 
little the secret oozed out — I was to be paid 
one hundred thousand francs, if I would — can 
you guess? — so drug and physic Robert 
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Aubrey, that the devilish compounds I gave 
to him might mflame and disease his brain, 
and so steal away that reasonable soul of 
man, which is God's free gift to the human 
race I 

" You will ask me why I temporised and 
listened ? why I did not gnash my teeth at 
this woman-fiend, and curse her where she 
stood? Mademoiselle, I had two strong 
reasons for reticence ; one was, that in the 
house of this creature I found a fair young 
girl, the ideal realised of all that I had con- 
ceived of good, or sweet, or bright, or inno- 
cent in English character. I loved this girl 
as I had never loved before ; but I found that 
her heart was given away, given to this 
doomed step-son, who did not value it, but was 
even then playing a double part, being again 
enamoured of his old love, the Countess Jane ; 
then T began to hate this man ; mon Dieu I 
how I hated him 1 I now wished vehemently 
that he might run mad — " 
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" And you drugged him ?" 

" No, no, Mademoiselle. Gomazzio is not 
yet a devil — will you ever learn that he has 
a heart and a soul, and that to you he has 
devoted both?'' 

" Monsieur 1" 

" Listen, girl, child, woman, whom I have 
loved and still love — listen — I brought about 
that wedding between the Countess Jane and 
the false, hot-brained Aubrey. I did it for 
your good ; and I went into Italy, leaving 
you to get over your grief as best you could^ 
intending to return when your heart should 
have wearied with mourning over the inevit- 
able — intending to return, and flinging myself 
at your feet, to entreat you to share the life of 
Gomazzio, and to take him to you as your 
husband. What do I find when I return from 
Italy ? I find this fair girl still loving, still 
drooping, still hanging about the bedside of 
this Aubrey, who is mad at last, but only 
with a temporary madness. Then comes 
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strange and startling sad news — the wife of 
this man is dead —Hon Dieu I just after his 
father has died — he is now the owner of that 
fine English estate called Yanly Manor. 
Then he begins to recover, and the first use 
he makes of his return to reason and to 
strength is to kneel again at the feet of that 
girl whom he has already made to suffer so 
much, and to swear false love to her." 

'* False love!" 

" What else, poor, vain, deluded fool, 
what else ?" 

*' And what," said Anne, eagerly, " what 
did you do then ?" 

She ignored his unjust and insulting insin- 
uations as she ignored his love. 

" Then awoke revenge, hatred, and, believe 
me, girl, a wish to save your innocence." 
(She made an impatient gesture of scorn.) 
" Then, intending only to shut up this bad 
man for a time, I agreed to sign a false com- 
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mission of lunacy. Appreciate, Mademoiselle, 
the distinction between the crime I was sup- 
plicated to commit and that which I com- 
mitted/' 

" You allow that, Monsieur." 

"Mademoiselle, I avow it with my hand 
upon my heart, that heart which you have 
outraged and broken. But even you, in your 
hardness and cruelty, are not unjust ; even 
you will judge that there is a wide diflference 
between the wilfiil injuring of a man's brain 
by drugs administered, and the simple lie, the 
false statement that he is mad when he is 
sane, when one's object is only to shut him 
out of harm's way for a time, and to prevent 
his committing a deadly wrong. Thus this 
false Aubrey was carried away and gagged, 
and bound, by my connivance, like a felon. 
Ha ! look at me. Mademoiselle, I glory in 
that act;" and the Italian, with dilating 
nostril and glittering eye, stood, so Anne 
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thought, like a spirit of evil in that bare room, 
and amid the disorder which reigned there, 
and which he had created. 

" Gomazzio, you are a villain. Like 
Lucifer, you glory in the desolation you 
have wrought. Only let me see the last of 
your abhorred face. Only leave me. Leave 
me." 

" Mademoiselle, you shall hear the end of 
my tale, and then you will not be thus anx- 
ious to get quit of me. When the flight of 
this Aubrey was discovered, suspicion did not 
at first point to you ; but when I set Vidocq 
on the scent, he soon came to me with the 
facts he had made himself master of. For a 
week 1 have known that you were living here, 
the lost paramour of Eobert Aubrey." 

" So the world will judge me," said Anne, 
gravely. " I am prepared for that." 

" But now," continued Gomazzio, " I am 
divided between two courses of action — I 
want to punish this Aubrey, I want to save 
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you from further ruin ; but, even more, I 
want to punish this vile English mother, this 
tiger in a woman's hide. How shall I act ? 
Aubrey is now in my lodgings, carefully 
tended. He is not hurt — that blood on the 
sheet is but a wound from the arm of one of 
his gaolers, who was hurt by the accidental 
going oft of his own pistol. Now do you un - 
derstand my motives ? Do you comprehend 
that while I shudder at the wickedness of 
Mrs. Aubrey, I still would willingly shut up 
such a reprobate as her step-son. I will take 
you to my lodgings, where you may see your 
betrayer, unhurt, though in custody. Then, 
perhaps, you will listen to my plans for you 
and for him, with something like patience. 
Put on your cloak over your head, and fol- 
low me. I will order a voiture.'' 

And Anne followed the Italian down the 
stairs and into the street. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE ITALIAN. 



GoMAZZio led Anne into a voiture, and he 
did not speak once to her while rumbling 
over the stones in the direction of his house 
in the Boulevard. When it came to a stand 
he assisted her out, and then silently preceded 
her up the wide staircase which led to his 
apartment. He rang the bell, and the door 
was drawn back by a servant in livery, who 
preceded the doctor and Anne into a large, 
handsome, brilliantly lighted room. Near 
the fire-place, leaning back in a soft, velvet 
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cushioned chair, sat Kobert Aubrey, white 
and dazed looking. He started to his feet 
when Anne entered, and went towards 
her. 

" Sit down, man," said Gomazzio, fiercely. 

"What do you mean," retorted Robert, 
furiously, " do you dare to dictate to 
me?" 

" Aye, I dare," said the Italian, and a 
savage gleam shot from his eye. " T hate you, 
Aubrey — ^you are a villain, do you hear ? and 
I possess power over you — unjust power, but ^ 
still power. I can shut you up as a lunatic 
for life, and unless you obey me in all things 
I will do it." 

"Obey you," said Eobert, with scornful 
emphasis. 

"Aye, and first I order that you never 
again speak to this girl whom you have 
ruined, that you never again touch her hand 
as long as you live." 

"I purpose," returned Robert, loftily. 
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" taking her hand in mine before the altar 
soon, and pledging myself to cherish and keep 
her as long as we both shall live." 

" You purposed doing that two years ago, 
Monsieur, but your purpose did not prevent 
your marrying the Countess Jane, and leaving 
Anne Cave to break her heart, run mad, or 
die at her leisure/' 

" You are just," said Robert, almost with a 
sob, " I acted the part of a demon ; but now 
only try me ; only give me the hand of Anne 
in mine, and a priest to make the clasp lawful 
and binding, and you shall see me devote my 
whole life to her, and all the love of my 
soul I" 

'^ I would fain see justice done to this girl 
whom you have ruined," said Gomazzio, 
'' but I don't believe you — listen, man, I will 
marry her, lost as she is, and I will give your 
step-mother the lie, expose her letters, and 
help you to reinstate yourself as owner of 
Yanly, and to oust your brother, who is now 
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in unlawful possession of your property, if 
only you will promise not to poison fiirther 
the ear of this lost girl." 

" Tjost," Robert ejaculated, and he clenched 
his teeth in passion. ^^ Man, that girl is pure 
as an angel, self-sacrificing as any saint in 
your calendar, spotless as your Madonna — 
during these weeks that 1 have been wracked 
with fever she has been at once my nurse, my 
better angel, my teacher, my guide to holier 
thoughts, to higher actions — her nights have 
been spent in prayer and watchings, her days 
in kindly acts of rigorous self devotion* 
Speak another word against my intended 
wife, and I hurl you to the ground." 

Gomazzio's eyes shone; in another moment 
he had turned upon Anne : 

'' I must needs believe this man ; truth 
gleams in his eye, and makes itself heard in 
his voice. Mademoiselle, I can still minjfle 
your name with that of my mother in my 
prayers, and you will marry this Aubrey." 
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Before she could answer, the outer bell rang 
loudly, and almost immediately there came 
into the room Mrs. Aubrey, magnificent in 
her rich mourning dress. Close in her steps 
followed the elegant George and his haughty 
wife. Anne was cowardly enough to shrink 
away from these ladies, but Robert seized her 
hand, and drawing himself up to his full 
height he stood right in front of his step- 
mother. 

" Do you see the future Lady of Yanly 
Manor, Mrs. Aubrey?'' he said. '* I intend to 
marry Miss Cave to-morrow.'' 

Mrs. Aubrey threw herself into a seat, and 
ignored Robert's presence and words : 

" I am surprised. Monsieur le Docteur, at 
your indulging your patient with the presence 
of that creature." 

** I would have had her sent to the galleys, 
if I could have had my way," said Madame 
George. 

Then the Italian stood before the step- 
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mother, with locked arms, and his old sar- 
donic leer sat upon his ugly mouth. " I sent 
for you, madame, to tell you that — thanks to 
Vidocq — I have at last re-captured Mr. 
Aubrey, the owner of Yanly Manor. Madame, 
the property is entailed, is it not ?" 

" What have you to do with that ?" said 
George, roughly. " He is a madman — I am 
the owner of all the property ; you had better 
address yourself to me in regard to the ex- 
penses of his board and lodgings. You sent 
for me, too." 

" I did, monsieur, and I will thank you to 
listen to me. That woman, your mother, has 
been to me a curious analytical study for the 
last three years. I wished to learn the depths 
to which human nature can descend in its 
search for gold and goods — educated, refined 
human nature — not low^ untaught, brutality, 
which is akin to the animals — but that rare- 
fied essence of humanity which calls itself a 
soul, and seeks all that is most valuable iu 
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learning, in art, in music, in delicacy of 
manner, in the beauties of nature, in the 
elevation of science, in the outward code of 
morals even. There sits the impersonation of 
a hellish fiend under the guise of a handsome, 
sensible, soft-voiced, intellectual, refined 
woman." 

Mrs. Aubrey started to her feet in wild 
amaze, and with a look like terror in her large 
eyes. 

" Madame, you know I hold letters fi-om 
you in your hand-writing, signed, too, with 
your name, in which you counsel me to 
destroy and disease the brain of your step- 
son, with drugs, and you oflFer me a liberal 
reward for the act." 

She caught at the back of a chair for sup- 
port, and looked feebly around her. 

" I planned your punishment from the first, 
and now I administer ; it is your humiliation 
and exposure in the presence of your son and 
step-son. Why I have delayed so long, why 
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I have allowed your step-son to suflFer so 
much, may occur to you. I loved — I still 
love this girl whom he has in one sense made 
to suffer ; I wished to punish him ; but now 
I find they are really about to marry, and if 
you do not withdraw your false charge of 
lunacy, I will expose you publicly, and you 
will probably be imprisoned, you — " 

Mrs. Aubrey found voice at last. " It is 
you who are demon and fiend," she said; 
" you lured me on, you tempted me on, you 
know you did." 

" Sacre^*' and the Italian spread out his 
palms, and then puttting his finger to the side 
of his nose, " had you not planned that T 
should assist you in this before you had ever 
looked in my face. Attempt no excuse I 
write out a confession of having been under 
a mistake — see, I have drawn one up — ^you 
have but to sign your name — it has already 
mine to it, and also that of Gilton, who is, 
like yourself, in my power.'' 
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And with faltering fingers Mrs. Aubrey 
signed her name to the paper. Mrs. George 
went into violent hysterics ; Gomazzio went 
to her with some restoratives ; George looked 
savagely and stupidly from one to the other ; 
Eobert and Anne stood with clasped hands — 
he erect, dignified — she shrinking, trembling, 
at her own happiness, and as yet scarce 
believing in its reality. He spoke to his 
step-mother and his brother George : 

" I would willingly," he said, addressing 
George, " believe that you have been no 
party to this diabolical plot, but at any rate I 
shall make a handsome provision for you as 
befits an Aubrey and a gentleman — ^for you, 
madam," turning to Mrs. Aubrey, "there 
remains your marriage settlement sufficient 
for your wants." 

She looked him boldly in the face, and 
the shame of her situation seemed forgotten 
by her, when her eyes rested upon her loathed 
step-son. 
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" I would do all I have done over again/' 
she said, *' if I could obtain my ends and see 
you humiliated ; but patience, the fate of your 
mother still hangs over you/' and she swept 
out of the room, and was soon followed by 
George and Madame George. 

When the other three were alone Robert 
walked up to the Italian and offered him his 
hand. 

" Let us be friends," he said, " I forgive 
what you have inflicted on me." 

" I will not take your hand," said the 
Italian, " I have done you justice, but I detest 
you." 

Eobert then led Anne out of the room. 
That night they sought and obtained an 
asylum in the house of Madame Prunier. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



IN THE LOUVRE. 



A MONTH has rolled past. Anne Cave is the 
wedded wife of Robert Aubrey ; her position 
seems still to her so unreal that she cannot 
believe in the reality of her happiness. One 
day she was walking with her husband thro' 
the Louvre, not so intent upon the paintings 
as upon the busy stream of human life that 
flowed past them, when in the crowd she 
suddenly saw a young and lovely face which 
she knew — the eyes caught hers, and a mutual 
recognition ensued. The beautiful girl was 
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Amy Eastdom — hj her side was a toddling 
wee thing, and she leaned upon the arm of 
an old white-haired man, that uncle to whose 
care her mother had sent her. While Anne 
talked to her and heard her tale of how her 
good uncle had been ordered to Europe for 
his health, and how that, as her parents still 
refused to see her, her uncle had resolved not 
to take her to England but to travel all that 
summer on the Continent. 

While Anne told tremulously of her own 
happiness, and Robert stood by with a kind 
pleasant smile, suddenly Amy clutched 
Anne's arm, and her radiant face grew white 
as that of a corpse. She pointed out a gaily 
dressed man in the crowd, upon whose arm 
leant a haughty French blonde. Anne looked 
in the direction indicated, and there stood 
George Aubrey and his wife. 

*' That, that is the man,'* whispered Amy, 
*^ who told me he was Robert Aubrey ." 

The successful villain passed on unhurt, for 
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Amy said nothing to her uncle. Robert's 
face whitened, but he was silent. 

From that day forth he held completely- 
aloof from his brother, to whom he gave a 
liberal allowance, but to their dying day they 
never exchanged another word. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



TANLT MANOR. 



Ten years after the event recorded in the last 
chapter Robert Aubrey and his wife returned 
for the first time since their marriage 
to Yanly Manor. It was on an evening 
in golden August ; the moon had risen, 
and was sailing softly and in simple 
majesty across the pure ether. The com 
lands spread wide and far on all sides ; the 
odour of the flowers was wafted upon the 
breath of the night, and the great blue hills 
which stand like giant sentinels in that land 
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of the lakes were half defined in the shimmer- 
ing moonbeams, half wrapped in the dreamy 
shadows of cloudland, but when the chimney 
stacks of the Manor House came into view, 
Robert Aubrey stopped the carriage, and he and 
Anne descended, and began to climb the hill 
together. 

" Are you happy, Anne?" whispered Robert. 

She gave him her hand in silence, but her 
heart seemed too full for utterance. He drew 
the hand within his arm fondly, and presently 
he spoke again— 

** A long exile, a long sojourning in foreign 
cities, and now once more home and country. 
That Giver of all good and perfect gifts, who 
has spared to me my natural senses, and 
averted from me the curse of our house, will 
I feel confident continue His blessings to me." 

" And," said Anne, finding voice and look- 
ing up through her happy tears at the tall form 
of her husband ; " that brain, which is after 
all so vigorous and so well-balanced, will 
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CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND. ORMOLU FOR 
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Candelabra, Moderator Lamps in Bronze, Ormoln, China, and Glasn. 
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ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES, 

UNDBR THB PATBONAOE OF 

Royalty, fha Nobility, and Aristocracy of Europe, 

And universalljf held in high etteem. 

ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 

IS k DBLIGHTPULLY FRAGRANT AND TRANSPARENT PRE- 
PARATION FOR TUB HAIR, and as an InvigoratoF and Beautifier, 
bejood all precedent. 

In dresiiing the Hair nothing can equal its effect* rendering it so admi- 
rably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting a transcendent lustre, 
and sustaining it in decorative charm during the Dance, or the heated 
atmosphere of crowded Assemblies. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s. ; 10s. 6d- (equal t# 
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ROWLANDS' EALTDOR, 

For the Skin and Complexion, 

Is oneqnal^ed for its rare and inestimable qualities, the radiant bloom it 
imparts to the Cheek the softness and delicacy which it induces ot the 
Hands and Arms, its capability of soothing irritation, and removing cuta- 
ne ' defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s 6d 
per bottle. 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, 

Compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental 
Herbal, and of inestimable value in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in giving a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. 
It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, aid 
polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a PEARL-LIKE 
WHITENESS. Price 2«. 9d. per Box. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for ^' TLOMnMAinyS'" Articles. 

MR. CYRUS KEDDINQ'8 NEW WOJRK, 

IN 3 VOLS., 

"YESTERDAY 

Ain) 

TO-DAY." 

Being a Sequel to " Fifty Ykars' Recollections.' 

•' For half a century and upwards Cyrus Reddino has occupied a 
prominent place amongst men of letters, and been on terms of personal 
intercourse with our most celebrated litterateur:* and politicians. He was 
intimately acquainted and in correspondence with Lewis, Wolcot, Topbam, 
Sheridan, Lockhart, Canning, Pcott. Wilson, Hogg, Moore, Campbell, 
Rogers, Hunt, &c., and with Cuvier, Langles, Suchet, Da Roure, Schlegel, 
*" ) &tMh Montemont, and other distinguished foreigners, eminent in he 
9, litenUun, and natural phiUwophy. '— Gio6«. 
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In 1 VoL, Post 8to., Price lOg. 6d. 

HEROIC IDYLS, 

AND OTHBR POBMS. 

Bt WALTER SAVAGE LANDOE. 

"The same classical feeling^ which has given a harmony even to 
the most fanciful of his ' Imaginary Conversations^' and moulded the 
thoughts of an English poet in the lines of Greek simplicity and 
beauty, is to be found here, as delicately marked as ever. Few 
artists of modem times have taken a larger range, or have carried 
oat a clearly conceived purpose with a steadier hand. When Mr. 
Landor is gone, we shall have lost at once the founder, and almost 
the only foUower, of a peculiar and grand school." — Saturday Review. 

" Here we recognise the dignified pathos and tranquil beauty cha- 
racteristic of the Best of his 'Hellenics.* " — Reader. 

" Mr. Lander's works, stamped, as they are, with the impress of 
high and original intellect, will ensure for him a proud position 
among the master minds of the period." — BelPs Messenger. 

" Passages fhll of vigorous and tender expression, and containing 
sentiments and thoughts in accordance with the former works of the 
poet. — Observer, 



In 2 Vols., Post 8vo., Price 21s. 

ANECDOTAL MEMOIRS OF ENGLISH PRINCES. 
By W. H, davenport ADAMS. 

" There can be ver^ little doubt of these memoirs being favourably 
received by the pubhc." — Observer. 

"Mr. Adams manifests the same tact and discretion which has 
made his former publications so highly interesting." — Bell's Mes^ 
tenger. 



THE FOURTH EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
In 1 Tol^ Post 8vo., Price 7t. M. 

A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES 

IN FRANCE AND FLANDBBS, 

DUKINO TBI ULTE WAl. 

Bt CAPTAIN EDWARD BOYS, 

BOTAL KATT. 

" Beadera will like this cnriooi narratiTe, whicli has all the obami 
of tmthfalnew, whioh few writert, excepting De Foe, could hare 
written half to truthfully j and Captain Boti" intereetinj^and patriotic 
itory is all truth in itself."— ///tufroledf TmM, 

" Many of the events recorded hare long since become matters c/t 
history { they are, however, so mixed up with personal adventures^ 
simple truth conveyed in a simple form, that we read on with on- 
flagging attention." — Morning Advertuer, 

''Every vouth in Her Hajesty's dominions should read these 
adventures. — Daily PotL 



In S vols. Price, 86s. 

THE FIRST TEMPTATION: 

OB, EBITIS BICUT DEUEL 

A PHILOSOPHICAL BOMANCB, 

Translated from the German by Mrs. WILLIAM B. WILDE. 

** The book deserves serious thought, and well will it repay that 
thought," — Observer. 

"This is in every respect the most remarkable novel of our time. 
It is truly a philosophical romance, and will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the educated clergy and laity. Moreover, to the general 
reader it will be found one of the most interesting fictions ever met 
with."— DaiVy Post, 

''All the readers of 'Essays and Beviews' should peruse these 
volumes." — Express, 



In 8 vols. Price, 31s. 6d. 

YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 

By CYRUS BEDDING. 
A sequel to " Fifty Years' KecoUectioiis, Literary and PoliticaL" 

" For half a oentory and upwards Gyrus Bedding has occupied a 
prominent place amongst men of letters, aud been on terms of per- 
sonal intercourse with oar most celebrated literateurs and politicians. 
He was intimately acquainted and in correspondence with Lewis, 
Wolcot, Topham, Sheridan, Lockhart, Canning, Lamb, Scott, Wilson, 
Hogg, Moore, Campbell, Bogers, Lady Morgan, Leigh Hunt, &c. ; 
and with Cuvier, Langles, Suchet, Pu Boure, Schlegel, De Stftel, 
Montemont, Humboldt, and other distinguished foreigners. A por- 
tion of his experience and his chit-chat were given in his ' fifty 
Years' Becolleotions,' but he reserves, like a skilful general, for the 

S resent sequel to that work (which is appropriately entitled ' Yester- 
ay and To-day*) his principal observations and most racy anecdotes." 
-'Globe. 

''Cyrus Bedding has produced one of the most valuable works 
which could interest the present generation, forminp^ as it does a sort 
of medium between the hving and departed celebrities of the last half 
century."— Express, 

" llie whole tone of the work is as creditable to the orthodoxy as it 
is to the elasticity of our septuagenarian author's mind. The attrac- 
tion of the work will be its cnitty reminiscences of the literairea 
celebres of the last half century." — Morning Advertiser. 

" We are introduced both to literary and political celebrities, and 
afforded an insight into the particulars of their lives and the texture 
of their thoughts. The whole work forms a varied and entertaining 
repast oi^ wit, poesy, feeling, and philosophy." — China News. 

"Our author lights up with the fire of olden eloquence."— iVieto 
Monthly. 

" Mr. Bedding^s book is written in the spirit of kindly good will, 
befitting one who has toiled long and honourably." — Athenceum, 

"Mr. Bedding is more than an ordinary man His career has 
brought him into contact with many literary and political celebrities, 
whose names shed light upon his pages, and his character inspires 
confidence." — Saturday R^new, 

"Mr. Bedding's thoughts of 'Yesterday and To-day' will be read 
with more than usual interest." — Observer. 
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It is exactly suited to the lounging reader." — Daily News, 
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IL PELLEGRINO: 

OBy WANDERINGS AND WONDEBINGS. 

Bi CAPTAIN CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
Aathor of *' nbiqae«'' Ac 
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To read Captain Clayton's book withoat hilarity would be impos- 
sible to the gloomiest of home-keeping hermits." — Athenasum, 
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A more lively, racy, rollicking 'pilgrim ' than Captain Clayton it 
has not been oar good fortane to meet for a long time." — New 
Monthly (July). 
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'The reader is somehow so led on and on by the spirit of the book, 
that the end is reached almost unawares, and 'II Pellegprino' left 
with a sigh." — Globe. 

** The work ia extremely pleasant, chatty, and agreeable." — Morning 
Advertiser. 

'"n Pellegrino' displays alternate humour and sensible reflec- 
tions." — Court Journal. 

"The aathor was a most thoughtful reasoner on what he ob- 
served." — Observer. 

"The author is a frank, outspeaking gentleman, and the reader 
will accompany him in his perendnations with pleasure, whilst those 
who are going abroad will thank him for the information he affords, 
and which serves to prepare them for what they will meet with in 
their travels." — News oj the World. 

" Captain Clayton has entered his solemn protest against hasty and 
ill-considered marriages, giving his advice in a genuine fatherly feel- 
ing and spirit." — BeiTs Life. 

"Captain Clayton's travels are the most graphically related we 
ever read. We have perused them with intense interest, and put the 
volumes aside with regret." — Oxford Chronicle. 
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The sunny skies, rugged mountains, fertile plains, and ruined 
cities arise to our imagination in all their ancient beauty as we read 
the warm, glowing descriptions of the author." — Brighton Examiner, 

" It contains chapters for all readers, racy narrative, abundance of 
interest, and compendious history." — Express. 

" Captain Clayton's language is life-like in dialogue, fresh, clear, 
and decisive in reflection, and we have no hesitation in predicting for 
, these delightful volumes a lasting popularity." — Sporting Review, 

"The book will be heartily welcomed on the traveller's shelf, in 
the sportsman's collection, and in the boudoir of the gentler sex."— 
Sporting Magazine. 



In 2 vols. 21s. 

A PAGE FROM THE PEEBAGE, 

A NOTEL, 

By the Author of "The Twickenham Tales," Ac. 



" It is replete with interest."— ^arprew. 

** Very amusing." — Observer, 

**A very amusing novel, exhibiting considerable varietj, and 
appreciation of character. At the same time, it derives its interest 
from credible delineations of ordinary life, instead of seeking to 
create artificial and unhealthy excitement, by the spasmodic re- 
sources of the sensation school of fiction." — Morning Pott, 



In 2 vols. 21s. 

AFTER LONG TEARS. 

A NOVELS 

Bt Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS, 

Author of " My Sister Minnie," "Marrying for Money," 
" Our Brother Paul," &c. 

*' Mrs. Daniels has touched chords that will vibrate in every heart, 
and her book is so full of grace and purity, and so interesting, that 
it must gain for her increased fame. — Advertiser, 

'* The story is interesting, and well told." — Morning Advertiser, 

" A story which will rank among the best." — Sun, 

"The manner in which the various characters are brought out, 
proves that the author has great knowledge of domestic life, and oi 
human dispositions, and that she has a pen capable of pourtraying 
the vivid impressions of her imagination." — Observer, 

"Mrs. Daniels has irreproachable taste, and the tendencies of her 
works are more than blameless. Tlie story of the heroine's sorrow is 
deeply pathetic, and her final triumph is almost sublime." — Morning 
Post. 



In S Toll. Sli. 6d. 

A COUNTBY VISIT. 

Bt ohablotte habdgastlb. 



Aathor of ''Oonitanoe Dale," *'The Cliffords of Oakley/' 

•' FamUy Troubles," &c 



"It will prodaoe sunshine in the heart, and ffive elasticity to the 
feelings of all who have the good fortune to read it." — Estpress, 



In S Tols. 81s. 6d. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER OF ALTON. 

A NOTBL, 

By KENNEB DBENE, 
Author of "The Dull Stone House," &c. 
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The Schoolmaster of Alton is no ordinary character, nor is the 
author of Uie novel an ordinary writer, for the former is as perfectly 
original as is the latter's style. The work possesses all the piquancy 
of the sensation novels, but none of their immoral tendencies — witn 
some faults, but innumerable good qualities." — Easpress. 

" This novel will delight thousands of tourists and readers at the 
sea-side. Kenner Deene, whoever he is (and in literary circles it is 
said to be the nom de plume of one who has attained high repute), is 
a writer to whom neither Dickens nor Thackeray need be ashamed to 
hold out the right hand of fellowship." — Advertiser, 

'* Kenner Deene's new novel proves that whenever original ideas 
and ffreat literary attainments are exhibited, the reading public are 
not slow to place their mark of approbation on the work. To those 
who have read the * Schoolmaster of Alton,* the public expression of 
satisfaction will be understood, for more freshness of thought and 
more healthiness in its moral tone we have rarely met." — Glo&e, 

'*Its descriptions are vivid, its conclusions just, its tendency pure." 
— BeWs Messenger, 



In Foap. 8to , Price 28., and Foil Gilt, 8s. 

"OLD SAWS, NEWLY SET." 

PABLES IN YEBSE. 

By GEORGE LINLEY, THE YOUNGEE. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Earl GaANYiLLE, Lord President of 
the Committee of Council on Education. 

''Earl Granville's recognition of this little book is a certain 
ffuarantee of its asefalness and ability. It will cause delight to 
tnousands of young hearts, as well as give a moral tone to thousands 
of young minds. As a book for schools, and for families educated at 
home, we can affirm there have been few books published of equal 
value." — Daily Post. 



JOAN CAREW. 

A Novel. By E. M. O. 
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The author had no need to write anonymously, for many who 
have paraded their names upon the title pages of their literary crea- 
tions certainly have not had the pretensions to repute which E. M. O. 
manifests. The plot is cleverly constructed, and the purpose unex* 
ceptionable." — BeWs Messenger. 



In 8 vols. Price, 8ls. 6d. 

SNOWED UP. 

By Mrs. OOTAVIUS FEEIEE OWEN, 
Author of "Eaised to the Peerage," "Heroines of History," &o. 



'Every one would think himself lacky on being snowed up at an 
inn, to find himself in company with so many pleasant story-tellers." 
— Observer. 



"The authoress exhibits, from first to last, the attributes of an 
exceedingly pleasant writer. She shows abundant variety in the 
incidents of ner story, as well as in the mode of treating them, 
blending humour and pathos in a felicitous manner." — Morning 
Advertiser, 

** A charming book." — Sporting Magazine. 

"The book is replete with amusement." — Brighton Examiner, 
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